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Of course. the term “diners club” is not in your diction- 
ary or.asa matter of fact. in anyone's. After all, “diners’ 
club” can only be descriptive of The Diners’ Club and 
its meaning can only be applied literally to the services 
it prov ides. In spite of the fact that “diners? club” does 
not appear in the dictionary its meaning is clear in any 
language—all over the world. 


WHAT THE DINERS’ CLUB MEANS TO YOU 


Only The Diners’ Club means one monthly bill. You 
pay all monthly charges with one check. Your bills pro- 
vide accurate records for bookkeeping and tax purposes. 


The Diners’ Club means the most extensive credit cover- 
age possible. Coverage provided by carefully selected— 
checked and rechecked—services and establishments all 
over the world. 


Every member of The Diners’ Club receives a wallet-size 
credit card booklet listing domestic services: The 
Diners’ Club World-Wide Listing Directory: The 
Diners’ Club Magazine of travel. food and gift ideas. 
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Here are some of the outstanding services and facil- 
ities which honor your Diners’ Club card: 


* Restaurants 

* Hotels 

* Motels 

* Night Clubs 

* Flower Shops 

* Gift Shops 

* Apparel Stcres 
* Book Stores 

* Theatres 

* Films 

* Gift Certificates 


* Auto Rental Agencies 

* Major Sports Events 

* Gasoline and Auto Repair Shops 
* Travel Insurance 

* Candy and Delicacy Shops 

* Catering and Home Meal Delivery 
* Overseas Telegrams 

* Travel and Transportation 

* Mail Order Merchandise 

* Packaged Liquor Stores 

* Temporary Office Help 


ALL THIS FOR SO LITTLE! Annual membership fee 
for all service is only $5.00 with additional cards issued 
to members of your firm or family at $2.50 each. 


The Diners’ Club card—the one credit card which 
is issued only upon request—therefore, the most 
actively used card of its kind in the world. 


= DINERS’ CLUB, 110! Connecticut Ave. N.W. Washington 6, D. C. - 
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UNFURNISHED QUARTERS 


Dear Sir: 

I am trying to locate some regula- 
tions regarding the forfeiture of quarters 
allowance. Specifically, I want to find 
out if an enlisted man can be charged 
his full quarters allowance for an un- 
furnished apartment such as the case 
when Wherry Park at the Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro, Calif., converted 
to government quarters. 

AGySgt Gerald D. Stark 
8542 Midway Place 
Santa Ana (El Toro), Calif. 


@® Head, Facilities Service Branch, 
Supply Department, HQMC, had this 
to say: 

“a. Forfeiture of Basic Allowance 
for Quarters. Section 302 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 provides for 
the payment of a Basic Allowance for 
Quarters. This Section further provides 
that no Basic Allowance for Quarters 
shall accrue to members of the uniform 
services assigned to government quar- 
ters or housing facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Services. Paragraphs 
044035 through 044040, Volume 4 of the 
Navy Comptroller's Manual, provide 
more detailed instructions for carrying 
out the provision of the Act of 1949. 

“b. Forfeiture of Basic Allowance for 
Quarters for an Unfurnished Apartment. 
The specific problem involved appears 
to be whether or not AGySgt Stark can 
be charged his full Basic Allowance for 
Quarters for an unfurnished apartment, 
since the apartment in which he is re- 
siding is a Wherry unit, designated as 
public quarters on | July, 1959. The 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
after an exhaustive research of the 
statutes, advises that the practice of 
providing turniture for public quarters 
in the Navy appears to be based on 
custom and tradition rather than on a 
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Edited by 
AMSsgt Francis J. Kulluson 


specific Congressional authorization. 
“In the past, this custom and tradi- 
tion was supported by annual appro- 
priation acts, which provided funds for 
furniture for public quarters. How- 
ever, current funding limitations pre- 
clude the continuance of this custom in 
its entirety, as pertains to equipping 
Capehart and acquired Wherry Hous- 
ing with furniture and furnishings. 
“SECNAVINSTR 10160.2A of 13 


April, 1959, specifies that the total 
furniture procurement for any one 
housing project shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the total number of units. This 
instruction further provides that pro- 
curement quantities will be based on 
the experience and conditions at each 
activity, taking into consideration the 
quantities of privately owned furnish- 
ings available, preference of occupants 
to use their own furniture, existing in- 
ventories, available funds, and other 
pertinent factors. 

“Various decisions reached by the 
Judge Advocate General make it en- 
tirely clear that when suitable quarters 
are available they must be assigned. It 
it not permitted to maintain vacant 
quarters and at the same time pay 
quarters allowances to personnel for 
whom those quarters are adequate. 

“Since the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Material) has made an admin- 
istrative determination that the Wherry 
units at El Toro will be designated as 
public quarters on 1 July, 1959, and in 
the absence of any statutory legislation 
requiring that public quarters are to be 
furnished when assigned with full for- 
teiture of an individual’s Basic Allow- 
ance for Quarters, it appears that 
AGySgt Stark will be required to for- 
feit his entire Basic Allowance for 
Quarters when he is assigned to the un- 
furnished apartment, designated’ as 


public quarters. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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by Harold Halma 
A boy keeps days like these all 
his life. Some day he’ll trundle his 
own sons in a barrow too—remem- 
bering the jolly, peaceful man-to- 
man times spent with his father. 

So many precious things like 
this depend on peace. And peace 
depends upon so many things. For 
instance: peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science and ed- 
ucation to help make peace lasting. 
And money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond you 
buy helps provide money for our 
country’s Peace Power—the power 
that helps us keep the things 
worth keeping. 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


Buy 11,5. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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The US. Government does not pay for this advertising: 
The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising 
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1. The Marine Corps emblem, 


recommended by a board in 


, has survived, with 
minor changes, to this day. 


(a) 1775 
(b) 1886 
(c) 1918 





2. The first Marine amphibious 
landing in American history was 
ee 


(a) the Bahamas 
(b) New Orleans 
(c) Guadalcanal 


3. The Derne expedition in 1805 
on Oe Or. 


(a) Samuel Nicholas 
(b) John Quick 
(c) Presley N. O’Bannon 


4. Brigadier General Archibald 
Henderson served the longest 
term in office as Commandant. 
It was 





—__— years. 


(a) 19 
(b) 39 
(c) 50 


5. In 1859, a detachment of 90 
Marines, under ____ sass 
ordered to Harper’s Ferry. 


(a) John Brown 
(b) Israel Green 
(c) Robert E. Lee 


6. During the pioneering years 
of amphibious landings, the East 
Coast Expeditionary Force, es- 
tablished at Quantico in 1921, 
became —_— in 1933. 





(a) the First Marine 
Brigade 

(b) the First Marine 
Division 

(c) the Fleet Marine 
Force 


7. The Fifth Marines landed in 
Nicaragua in — ball 


(a) January, 1927 
(b) July, 1928 
{c) January, 1928 


8. On 7 August, 1942, the First 





Marine Division, commanded 
ty —_______., landed on 
Guadalcanal. 


(a) Gen Cates 
(b) Gen Pate 
(c) Gen Vandegrift 


9. The role of the Marine Corps 
as a force-in-readiness became 
more than a matter of tradition 


by the _ 


(a) United Nations Act 
of 1950 

(b) National Security 
Act of 1947 

(c) The Marine Corps 
Act of 1949 


10. In Korea, the Marines first 
took the offensive on 





(a) 2 August, 1950 
(b) 2 June, 1950 
(c) 2 July, 1950 





See answers on page 84. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 
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[continued from page 3] 


“It is recommended that if AGySégt 
Stark is not sure of his status, he con- 
tact the Housing Officer at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro, for further 
details.” —Ed. 





JETS VS PROPELLERS 


Dear Sir: 

In the November, 1956, issue, on 
pages 49 and 50, it says that on the 
10th of September, 1952, Captain Jesse 
G. Folmar became the first American 
pilot to shoot down a jet fighter (MIG) 
with a propeller aircraft. 

I think I saw that fight, so would 
you be good enough to tell me some 
of the facts about it to clarify my 
curiosity? 

1. Was that over Sockto where the 
jet was shot down? It’s the farthest 
island on the west coast of Korea. 

2. How many planes were involved 
on both sides? I think there were about 
10 MIGs and four propeller driven air- 
craft. 

3. After the propeller plane downed 
the MIG, another MIG shot down the 
propeller plane. Was the propeller 
plane that was shot down Capt Fol- 
mar’s plane? 

4. How many enemy planes were 
shot down by our propeller planes in 
the Korean War? How many of our 
propeller planes were shot down by 
enemy planes? 

Donald Taylor 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


® Head, Historical Branch, G-3, HQ- 
MC, gave us this information: 
“Captain Folmar’s shootdown oc- 
curred over the southeast coast of the 
Haeju Peninsula. The action involved 
eight MIGs against two F4U’s. Folmar’s 
plane was hit, and he had to bail out 
but was rescued from the water be- 
tween Chodo (Island) and the main- 
land. A total of eight enemy jets were 
shot down by Marine propeller driven 
aircraft during the Korean War.. Fig- 


ures are not available on the number of 
Marine propeller planes destroyed by 
. the enemy.’—Ed. 
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| FLYING PERSONNEL | 


NAVY - MARINE CORPS - COAST GUARD | 


Protect Your 
Flight Pay! 


7, , 


| Now ... for the first time, you can protect 

against loss of your flight pay. Among its 
| many features, our Association offers to its 
members a Flight Pay Insurance Policy. 
This policy will protect you against the loss 
of annual flight pay due to accident, sickness or physical dis- 
qualification. The policy is underwritten by Credit Life Insurance 
of Springfield, Ohio. Cost of annual membership is $2.00. Policy 
is 1% of your annual flight pay. 


For an application to join the Association and a brochure on 
Flight Pay Insurance Policy, write to: 


NAVY. MARINE CORPS & 
COAST GUARD AVIATION 
ASSOCIATION, inc. 


Attn: Ciro J. Napolitano, Lt. Commander, USNR 
CONNECTICUT 
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BURIAL AT SEA 


Dear Sir: 

As an AMSgt in the Marine Corps I 
realize the benefits that the Marine 
Corps has to offer but I am in doubt 
as to the burial benefits of the service. 
After 17 years in the Corps there is no 
doubt in my mind that I would like to 
be buried at sea. After my experience 
during the war I feel very strongly that 
this is what I desire. 

Please inform me what my wife 





would have to do to accomplish this, 
either while I am still in the service or 
after I retire. 

Name withheld by request 


@ Director of Personnel, HQMC, told 
us: 

“If death occurs while on active duty, 
the next of kin will be requested by the 
commanding officer or the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, as appropriate, to 
furnish instructions for disposition of 


remains. A mere statement by the next 
; (CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 
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CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 






Strictly 
Regulation . 





CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation | 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 


Available through your | 
Post Exchange and | 
| 
| 






Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 


Don ua Cra 


Resilient Surgical Stainless Steel 


CLASP-ON WATCH BAND FOR 


CREIGHTON 


©G 















No. 4A Resilient stainless steel $] 
band, smartly tailored design Tax Incl. 
1/20 12 Kt. gold filled adjustable clips 


No. 4 All 10 Kt. Tempered solid $500 
yellow gold with adjustable clips. — Tax Incl. 


No. 1 “Serucce Hlodet" 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips... ... $450 
Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 
The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 
lutionary patented development in a clasp- 
on type watch band. No other band like it. 
© Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
® Comfortable in all climates. 
AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 
Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Con Yecan WAICH BANDS 


9 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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[continued from page 5] 


of kin of desire for burial at sea at that 
time will be sufficient to fulfill your 
wishes. 

“Paragraph 17-66, Section XI, Bu- 
Med Manual, contains the authority by 
which requests to conduct burials at sea 
of the remains of inactive personnel or 
civilian may be submitted to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. If this request is 
approved, the date of burial will be de- 
termined by the availability of the 
naval vessel concerned. 

“The surviving next of kin of inactive 
personnel should submit this request, in 
writing to the closest Marine Corps or 
naval installation.” —Ed. 


NAVY OCCUPATION SERVICE MEDAL 


Dear Sir: 

I would greatly appreciate some in- 
formation on whether or not I rate the 
Navy Occupation Service Medal. It has 
come to my attention that several peo- 
ple I know are wearing the ribbon and 
were in Japan at the same time I was. 





I left Korea in March, 1952, and 
joined an M.P. Company at the Marine 
Barracks, Yokosuka, Japan. I believe 
that I was in the Japanese waters at 
least a full 30 days before the peace 
treaty with Japan was signed. 

AGySgt Robert G. Wamsley 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Omaha, Neb 





@ Head, Decorations and Medals 
Branch, HQMC, had this to say: 
“The Navy Occupation Service Medal 
was formerly authorized to U. S. Naval 
Fleet Activities for service in Yoko- 
suka, Japan, prior to 27 June, 1950, and 
after 2 November, 1951. However, this 
has been changed by COMNAVFE 
Serial 4601, Chief of Naval Personnel 
dated 8 April, 1955, which provides for 
the Korean Service Meda! and United 
Nations Service Medal for such service. 
Service which meets the requirements 
for these awards cannot be credited to- 
ward the Navy Occupation Service 


Medal.’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Equipment Shares 
of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund offering an 
investment in the growth 
possibilities of selected com- 
mon stocks of the aviation— 
electronics—electrical equip- 
ment industries. 
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Name 





Address 





City State. 


Mail to: 

- Mr. Rudolph Turck 
c/o Chilson, Newberry 
& Company 
48 Main Street 
UPO Box 553 
Kingston, New York 




















KOREA . 


modern fighting force. 


price 37.65. 


434 
send 89.00 to: 





Hlustrations—Send your 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
“THE UNITED STATES MARINES” 


A Pictorial History by 
LYNN MONTROSS 


An American saga from the birth of our country to the present era of the 
hydrogen bomb, this is the story of men and women who have worn the 
uniform of the United States Marines, proudly and with valor. 
names no American can forget: 


OKINAWA @ SAIPAN @ BELLEAU WOOD @ CHAPULTEPEC 
VERA CRUZ @® TWO JIMA @ GUADALCANAL 


LYNN MONTROSS, ex-newspaperman and writer, is the official historian 
of the Marine Corps. He is the author of many short stories and twelve books. 


Scheduled for publication on September 28 at $10.00, THE UNITED STATES MA- 
RINES will be available to the general public before that date for only $8.50. 
prices readers of LEATHERNECK Magazine can deduct their usual 10% by ordering through 
LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP—making the regular price 39.00 and the special introductory 


check or 


Here are 


@ NICARAGUA 


. Text drawings, photographs and paintings trace the growth 
of the Marine Corps from the rough-and-ready band of early days to a 


money order for 87.65. After September 28, 
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1959. 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P. 0. BOX 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 




















Leatherneck receives many letters 


requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Lloyd R. Salvador, 
PO Box 1111, San Fidel, N.M., to hear 
from PFC Larry LYNN or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. Also to hear 
from anyone who served with him in 
“M” Co., 3d Bn., Fourth Marines 
(Reinf), First Marine Brigade, FMF. 


Former Marine John Lockard, 106 
Glenwood Ave., Jersey City, N. J., to 
hear from former members of Recruit 


Platoon 37 or anyone who served with 
him in “E” Co., 2d Bn., Fifth Marines, 
in Korea. 

AMSgt A. Swinson, Marine Corps 
Recruiting Sub-Station, Levittown 
Shopping Center, Levittown, N. Y., to 
hear from MSgt Juan Marrero or any- 
one knowing his whereabouts. MSgt 
Marrero is believed to have retired or 
transferred to the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve. 


John S. Belyea, Box 32, Owendale, 
Mich., to hear from anyone who served 
with him in the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing. 

* * 

SSgt George N. Robinson, Room 217, 
Bldg #1, U. S. Naval Station, Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, Calif., to hear 
from SSet W. J. BOLICH, last known 
to be serving at the Marine Barracks, 
Bremerton, Wash.; Capt Richard L. 













and gets you there _ 





e 
Send coupon to ° sclomhene number of your nearest authorized 
nearest address! aikiame seer we Age 
* Street 
$ City. or Town State ee Pa 
$ Telephone sdn hapten cs Sadadceiet et eadataeene Dept. L 


In the West: 

JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. 
267 W. Colorado St., 
Pasadena 1, Cal. 
Please send me the new 1959 full-color Triumph 
catalog showing your complete line of models. 
Check here if you wish the name, address and 


SOHO HOHHSHTHHHEHOHHEESESOHSESHSHOOSOOHOEOEEE 


puts you ‘way ahead! 


Even more important, 
Triumph introduces you 
to a whole new concept of 
off-duty pleasure. Enjoy 
the fun and excitement of 
America’s most popular 
two-wheeled sport. 
Triumph puts you in the 
winner’s circle on date 
nights ... seats two with 
comfortable ease. You’ll 
marvel at Triumph’s 
smooth-riding, high-pow- 
ered performance and its 
rock-bottom operating 
costs. Models average 
from 75 to 100 m.p.g. 
Best of all, Triumph’s 
prices make sense! 

See your Triumph dealer 


now for free demonstra- 
tion ride. 


In the East: 
THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 
Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
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MOLLER and Sgt Bernard S. SEY- 
BOLD, last known to be serving with 
Weapons Company, 3d_ Battalion, 
Fourth Marine Regiment, Third Marine 
Division; and from Lt George INGE- 
BRAND, last known to be serving with 
the 1st Battalion, Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment, First Marine Division, FMF. 

C. D. Hovenden, Sup’t of Schools, 
Byron, Minn., to hear from Verill 
ELLIOTT or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. 

Former Marine Richard G. Merna, 
607 Calvert Rd., College Park, Md., to 
hear from John BORNE or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eugene D. Gibson, 618- 
B, Sagamon St., China Lake, Calif., to 
hear from Francis HUBER, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 

Former Marine John V. Puliter, 1026 
Merritt St., Bridgeport, Conn., to hear 
from PFC Russell SHORTER. 


Gale Wilken, Route #1, Box 221, Apt 
#3, Springfield, Ore., to hear from 
PFC Bruce C. BAILEY. 

Former Marine James’ Shehorn, 
Route #4, Marshalltown, Iowa, to hear 
from anyone who served with him 
from 1945 to 1949 and 1951 to 1952. 


ASgt John R. Kopacz, H&S Co., 3d 
Bn., Third Marines, Third Marine Di- 
vision, FMF, c/o FPO, San Francisco, 
Calif., to hear from ASgt Ross D. 
MOODY, who was last known to be 
serving at the Marine’ Barracks, 
Sangley Point, Philippine Islands. 
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ACpl M, DiLorenzo, Marine Detach- 


SEY- ment, USS Princeton (LPH-5), c/o B e x 
with Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif., rasso shine is 
rlion, to hear from Pvt Michael A, G. A 
arine CASNER. 
VG E- a" ee GU ( 
with Former Marine Charles B. Jordan, e 
Regi- Thebes, Ill., to hear from AGySgt 
. Robert F. DONALDSON or anyone i —_— 
knowing his whereabouts. Sat OY bo 
ools, * * ie 
erill ASgt Bernard R. Melter, Marine 
his Corps Recruiting Station, Room 238, 
Mitchell Bldg., 207 East Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to hear from ACpl 
rna, Benjamin M. BROWN. 
ey: 00 = & 
aieaia Former Marine Walter Harkins, 
Inspector of Police, 18th Division, 421 
Empire Blvd., Brooklyn 25, N. Y., to 
613- hear from any former member of 
- to Recruit Training Company 448, Parris 
yone Island, S. C., which trained in No- 
vember, 1918. 
L026 Former Marine Clyde Hodges, 11800 
1ear Pierson, Detroit, Mich., to hear from 


} BGen Ronald K. MILLER and P1ISgt 
Arvin R. MURPHY, last known to be 








Apt serving with the 3d Defense Battalion. 
rom Also to hear from GySgt George S. = 





DOORE, who served with the Ammu- 


nition Co., Twelfth Marines. For polishing Insight@, buckles, BUPMENC, CWC. 
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aa A. M. Bolognese & Sons 
sco, # TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
D. Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
be Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
ks, Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: Winter Service 
Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 
Trousers, $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 
Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 
= Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. $300.00 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
| (Add $2 for trans.) _Engraved Swagger Stick | ——_— Swords & Accessories 
Officer | $14.50 i $12.95 i $90.00 
Enlisted | 11.50 7.95 60.00 
) Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
; CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS | 
XN: | 
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SHOE REPAIRING. USING O°’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL | 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) | 
} Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, | 
call or wire by Western Union. ' 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—-Belts — Caps— Gloves 
—Insignia—Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


Aanarica's Finest 
yt WCE Rs, 





DISON, NEW JERSEY 














Transportation and Insurance to Any Military Address in U. S.—$2.49 
Shipments Arranged to Any APO or FPO—Write for Details 


Telephone: 
Trojan 5-1605 


Special Distributors for Winchester-Western, Marlin, Smith & Wesson, High Standard, 
Sturm Ruger and other Great Names in Small Arms and Accessories—Write for Prices! 
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Ruger 
Mark I Target 


6 7/8" Barrel, 42 ounces, 22 LR—with Micro sights—List $57.50 
Special to Members of the Armed Forces—$43.70 
Extra Accessories—Compensator $4.56—Magazines $2.00 
Franzite Walnut Thumb-Rest Target Stocks—$6.00 pr. 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


QUANTICO, VA. 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 7] 


USS TULLIBEE 


Dear Sir: 
Would you please tell me what hap- 
pened to the submarine USS Telebie? 
John C. Porenski 
410 S. Main St. 
Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


@ The Naval Historical Department, 
Navy Department, told us the subma- 
rine you are referring to was the USS 
Tullibee. She was reported overdue 
from a patrol off the Palau Islands in 
April, 1944, and was stricken as of July, 
1944. It was her fourth war patrol.— 
Ed. 


FIRST EM IN AVIATION 


Dear Sir: 

I am midshipman at the U. S. Naval 
Academy. I am also a plebe at the 
U. S. Naval Academy. There is quite 
a difference between the two, in that a 
plebe has certain things required of 
him. Among these is the answering of 
professional questions. 

This has presented me with a prob- 
lem. It is of great importance that I 


Showroom: #1 Woodland Drive 
Triangle, Virginia 


get the answer to one of my questions 
and I figured that Leatherneck would 
be able to help me. The question is: 
Who was the first Marine enlisted man 
in Naval or Marine Aviation? This 
can be either in the capacity of a pilot 
or anything else. Any help you can give 
me in this regard will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Mid’n Thomas W. F. Lindquist 
Rm. 4245 Bancroft Hall 
U.S. Naval Academy 

Annapolis, Md. 


® Head, Historical Branch, G-3, HQ- 
MC, said: 

“The first enlisted Marine connected 
with Marine Corps aviation was Ser- 
geant James Maguire. He _ received 
special instructions in aviation me- 
chanics and on 6 November, 1912, re- 
ported for duty at the Aviation Camp 
at Annapolis, Md., as a mechanic. 
There he joined Lieutenants Alfred A. 
Cunningham and Bernard L. Smith, 
Marine aviators numbers one and two, 
respectively.” —Ed. 


CHANGE HOME OF RECORD 


Dear Sir: 

There is quite an argument brewing 
here and we hope you can settle it for 
us. I maintain an enlisted man may 
change his home of record for a valid 


reason. I also understand this must be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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ce NE of the things that bothers me 

when I hear all this theoretical 
talk about atomic war—with all the 
new tactics and equipment we would 
use—is how the old individual fighting 
man is going to operate and survive 
on that atomic battlefield. We hear 
about unit separation, battlefield mobil- 
ity, helicopter envelopments—and tac- 
tical atomic weapons employed like 
artillery. I’ve seen just one of those 
‘big bangs’ and I often wonder how 
the troops are going to make out 
if even a few of those things go off in 
the neighborhood. Being shot at by a 
few kilotons would be a pretty rough 
experience for even the saltiest field 
soldier. The possible effects are some- 
thing to think about. And I’ve yet to 
hear of any new equipment or tech- 
niques for the frontline field soldier’s 
use or protection. We have lots of new 
weapons and tactical ideas for possible 
atomic war—but nothing new down at 
the foxhole level. Not even a _ better 
shovel! 

“Speaking of foxholes—I understand 
that’s just about the best protection a 
man can get when under atomic fire. 
Now, any Marine who’s ever been shot 
at appreciates the value of a good hole 
in the ground—but they tell me we now 
have to really dig in to survive. No 
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more of these hasty shallow jobs. Fox- 
holes under threat of atomic fire must 
be five to eight feet deep! There should 
be at least three feet of dirt between 
the occupant and ground level. This is 
quite a project, as any Marine who has 
tried to dig in knows. (I would like to 
see this.) Like in Korea—it took months 
and painful experience to get some of 
our people to learn to dig fast and deep. 
Now you get one chance! 

“This foxhole should be covered with 
18 inches of earth—or if time is lacking, 
cover it with a shelter half or poncho. 
Smooth out and streamline the parapet 
of the foxhole. Reinforce the sides. Of 
course, camouflage it at the same time. 
Continue to improve it as time per- 
mits—that is, between patrols and 
working parties. When down in the 
hole, stay as low as possible—down in 
the mud! This may sound like a joke 
—but it isn’t! It’s the nuts and bolts 
of survival on an atomic battlefield. 

“If there is no time to dig in deep— 
and there rarely is in a fast-moving 
situation—take advantage of existing 
cover. Use ditches, culverts, shell holes, 
folds in the ground, ravines—any 
shelter. Learn to look for cover in the 
ground near you at all times. 

“Lie flat, face down, hands under 


your body and eyes closed. Keep your 


helmet on and buckled. If there’s time, 
cover up with your poncho or shelter 
half. 

“If you see a bright flash of light, 
fall to the ground, lie flat with your 
eyes closed until the fore and aft 
blast waves have passed. Keep low 
until all the furniture, equipment and 
debris stop flying past. Who wants to 
get clobbered by a flying bed roll? 

“All clothing is protection against 
burns and should be worn buttoned up. 
Gloves, scarf, goggles and helmet all 
afford protection. A gas mask is a 
must in nuclear warfare. When was the 


last time you wore yours in a field 
exercise? 
“In the dust and fallout following 


an atomic explosion, take cover under 
something. Under a building, vehicle, 
tent, or even a bush. Put on your pro- 
tective mask. Work with a buddy and 
brush dust and fallout off your clothing. 
Hose down or wash and change clothes 
if possible. 

“Protect your weapons and equip- 
ment in the same manner. Dig them 
in, tie them down, cover them up, wash 
them off. 

“Now this all sounds like a pretty 
big order for people who are also sup- 
posed to be moving and shooting and 
hunting down the enemy. Actually 
these are merely the essentials the ex- 
perts say are necessary if we are to 
operate for long in any area where 
there are even a few ‘small’ weapons 
used. 

“Well, you think about it—and use 
your imagination. It doesn’t look like 
the simple life of ‘hurry up and wait,’ 
with a 10-minute break each hour. So, 
the next time you ‘caulk off’ during a 
field exercise—when you stand up in- 
stead of getting flat on your belly— 
when you dig a shallow little ditch 
for a foxhole—just remember, you may 
be practicing to dig your own grave. 
So get with it, men, dig in, take cover— 
think about survival!” ENC 














For the PROUD 
MARINE 
only the Highest Quality. 
Heavy Bronze and Solid 
Mahogany, Hand Finished. 





$£307 (shown here) Plaque 11x12” 


$14.69 
+104 Plaque size 6x7” $7.25 
Book Loose 
Ends Emblen 
Highly Solid 
Polished Bronze 
Bronze 4x4" 
6"x6” $4.65 
$19.80 6" x6” 
set $6.65 
of Chrome 
2% $.50 ex. 


Cast Alum. Car Plate Attached 
Gold Emb. Raised silver letters 
U.S. Marine Corps $5.98 
Send Check or Money Order To: 
HYPA-PRODUCTS 
35 Worley St. Boston 32, Mass. 


Brochures available upon request. 











IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and _ free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 


Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 


Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego, California. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 10] 


done through HQMC, subject to ap- 
proval or disapproval. The administra- 
tive officer says it is not possible. 

My wife, who was in the Navy and 
served in a personnel office, says the 
Navy will do it provided a valid reason 
is given and it must be submitted to 
the Department of Personnel. Does the 
Navy work differently in this respect 
from the Marine Corps? 

ASgt William E. Watson 
MABS-36, MAG-36 
MCAF, Santa Ana, Calif. 


@ Head, Records Service Section, Per- 
sonnel Department, HQMC, suggested 
that you check Para 3005 PRAM; and 
if that does not answer your question, 
they refer you to the Joint Travel 
Regulations.—Ed. 





SEA AND AIR TRAVEL 


Dear Sir: 
A recent argument has arisen in our 
office concerning the entering of Sea 





and Air Travel on page 17 of the Serv- 
ice Record Book. Paragraph 4021 of 
PRAM states that page 17 is used for 
recording sea and air travel beyond the 
continental limits of the United States. 
I maintain that by this, all sea and 
air travel performed overseas should be 
entered on a Marine’s page 17. Others 
say that this means only sea and air 
travel from the continental limits of 
the U. S. If there is any other current 
directive other than the PRAM that 
clarifies this more, what is it, and what 
is the scoop on our argument? 

PFC Leslie A. Meyer 
MABS-12, MAG-12 
lst MAW, FMF 

c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Head, Records Branch, Personnel 
Division, HQMC, clarified this: 

“The intent of paragraph 4021, 
PRAM is to require an entry for every 
voyage or flight that is taken beyond 
the continental limits of the United 
States, including those taken in con- 
nection with maneuvers. This informa- 
tion is essential for this Headquarters 
to process future claims and to sub- 
stantiate the awarding of some decora- 
tions and medals. Discretion, however, 
must be exercised by the unit com- 
mander in connection with flights on 
aircraft. Generally speaking, a simple 
local flight would not be required to be 
entered. On the other hand, flights 
which take a person away from his 
local area generally will require en- 
tries.”’—Ed. 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


Dear Sir: 
There are many retired servicemen 


employed in the local branch of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 





ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSgt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
of THE 
Located one mile 


owners and _ operators 
COASTAL Motel. 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
Phone 


modations. Reasonable rates. 


4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 
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Behind the 
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Eastburn 


ERGEANT (E-5) Bryce “Bill” W. 

Eastburn, our latest addition to 
the writing staff, has, at 35, already 
tried his hand at more careers than 
most men attempt in a lifetime. He 
has 11 years of military service be- 
hind him—seven in the Navy, includ- 
ing WWII, and four in the Corps. 
In his non-military years, he’s been a 
lumber buyer, sheepherder, cowboy, 
railroad fireman, airline passenger 
agent, insurance sales manager, sur- 
veyor, and a_ reporter-photographer 
for a newspaper. He has attended 
two colleges and a university. 

He is a graduate of the Navy’s 
Journalist School and took flight 
training as an Aviation Cadet during 
WWII and in 1949-50. He attended 
Aviation Ordnance School in 1942. 

We liked Bill’s work when he was 
Sports Editor of the Windward Ma- 
rine. Now, with Leatherneck, he’s 
taken over “Sports Shorts” this 
month, but you can expect to see 
Bill’s by-line on a wide variety of 
stories in the future. 


* % % 


AGySet Emil L. Jarrard has been 
doing photographic work for 12 of 
the 19 years he has been a Marine. 
Following Boot Camp at San Diego 
in August, 1940, he spent a year at 
Parris Island, but was back at San 
Diego when WWII broke out. In 
January, 1942, he sailed for Amer- 
ican Samoa as a member of an Anti- 
aircraft} Searchlight’ Battery. He 
spent a total of 28 months overseas 
at Samoa and the Gilbert Islands. 
Rotated “Stateside,” he was sent 
back in time for the Guam opera- 
tion. 

In 1947, while working in a TAL 
at Litthe Creek, Va., he enrolled in 
and completed all the MCI courses 
on still photography and followed up 
with a USAFI course. When he left 
Little Creek, he became the only 
photographer on a nine-man team 
which spent almost a year conducting 


Jarrard 
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a geodetic survey in Saudi Arabia. 

He then served 16 months at P. 
I.’s Photo Lab; 16 months in Korea; 
and four years as NCOinC of the 
Second Division Photo Lab at 
Lejeune before reporting here in 
January of this year. 


We heard about ASSgt William J. 
Tipton’s talent a litthe more than two 
years ago. A member of an I-I staff 
in New York State, he had, in his 
spare time, painted a_ portrait of 
General Pate. He’s been with us for 
two years and we’re still learning 
things about Tip. We learned, to our 
surprise, that the painting was the 
first portrait he had ever attempted. 
He has never had formal art train- 
ing. We were also somewhat sur- 
prised to find that he joined the 
Navy in 1943 and served with the 
Twenty-second Marines on Okinawa 
—as a corpsman. 

In 1946, he left the Navy and 
joined the Marines. Following Boot 
Camp at Parris Island, he served for 
27 months on Guam; two years as a 
guard at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire’s Retraining Command; _ 11 
months in Korea with the Ist Motor 
Transport Battalion and a year on 
guard duty at Lakehurst, N.J., before 
joining the I-I staff of New Rochelle, 
N.Y.’s 2d Rifle Company. 

Tip turned out his first cover for 
us in March—the conscientious ser- 
geants juggling the paper cut-outs 
around to master the intricacies of 
Squad Drill. He has another coming 
up for a future issue. 
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Gunsight Blackening 


STOPS GLARE 
INSTANTLY! 


No more waiting in line to 
use the smudge pot. FAST- 
more economical than the carbide lamp. 
JET BLACK dries quickly, wipes off easily. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. $ 50 


less if purchased 
through your EXCHANGE Post Paid 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS makes a wide variety of 

other products of particular interest to members 

of the MARINE CORPS. Perhaps you know of 

and have used 'M-NU, the emblem refinisher 
. another KENFIELD'S first! 


Write today for our FREE catalog 
“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 
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You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











TECHNIQUE: 


Two of these gleaming 12!/,” trophies are 
waiting to be issued to those qualified 
as the best instructors in the Marines 
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Next month, 24 Marines from posts and stations throughout the 


Corps gather in Washington, D. C., to decide who are going to be 


classed as the foremost instructors during the next 12 months 
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verge of talking themselves 
into a good deal. This, in 
itself, is not unusual; Marines have 
been talking themselves into and out 
of predicaments since ’way back. 

What is remarkable in the present 
situation is that when the four wind 
up their speeches they’ll be officially 
congratulated by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps for their efforts. In 
addition they, and 20 other finalists in 
the Annual Technique of Instruction 
Competition held in Washington, D. C., 
will tote back to their home stations 
an assortment of huge trophies, jewelry 
sets, plaques and savings bonds. 

The yearly talkathon and attendant 
whoopla has the primary mission of 
helping to improve the quality of in- 
struction throughout the Marine Corps. 
It also serves to prove that skill in 
throwing around verbs and adjectives 
can pay off. 

The competition is in its fifth year. 
It is sponsored by the Marine Corps 
Institute, with trophies and prizes con- 
tributed by Leatherneck. There are 
three competition levels. Fleet Marine 
Force units hold intra-command com- 
petitions. Non-FMF units schedule 
area competitions. Winners at these 
levels compete in major FMF com- 
mand contests or regional non-FMF 
competitions. The victors then move 
on to the Washington finals. 

All enlisted Marines on active duty 
with the Regular Establishment are 
eligible to compete. Contestants are 
divided into two _  categories—Staff 
NCO and sergeant-and-below. This is 
done so individuals can compete on 
the same general experience level. Each 
entrant delivers a 20-minute prepared 
presentation followed by a five-minute 
impromptu talk. A winner and a run- 
ner-up in each category are chosen 
among the 24 regional representatives. 

Although the basic competition rules 
are the same this year as in the past, 
Leatherneck has just created a series 
of distinctive awards for the winners. 
The two top Marines will receive spe- 
cially designed, gold finished trophies, 
plus $50 savings bonds. The two run- 


EF OUR Marines are on the 


ners-up are in line for the same large 
trophies, silver finished, however, and 
$25 savings bonds. All the finalist will 
win tie bar and cuff link sets. Each 
of these items carries a miniature bas- 
relief reproduction of the big trophy. 

When the finalists reach Washington 
they come in for a little of the red 
carpet treatment. They are guests of 
Leatherneck for dinner at the Dupont 
Plaza Hotel. They hear from a general 
officer on the Commandant’s - staff, 
meet officials charged with operating 
the competition, and officers on the 
staffs of the Marine Corps Institute 
and Leatherneck Magazine. 

According to contestants who have 
ridden the contest circuit to Washing- 
ton and back, many men are missing 
out on a chance at Corps-wide renown 
because they think they have to be ex- 
perts in some complex subject to stand 
a chance in competition. 

This is simply not true, veteran con- 
testants say. Practically any course in 
the Marine Corp Institute’s curricula 
can be vamped into a suitable presen- 
tation. 

Another example, they cite, is Staff 
Sergeant Gale J. McDaniel’s presenta- 
tion which won the honors last year. 
He selected the militarily prosaic sub- 
ject of “Traffic Safety.” Another win- 





ner chose ‘Defense Against Nerve 
Gas.” 

It’s not the subject, but the speaker 
who is judged. Instructors are graded 
on their logic of organization, appeal 
to the senses, personal appearance, 
self-confidence, use of training aids, 
audience contact and over-all effective- 
ness. 

Honors in the yearly speechifying 
sweepstakes go to those who mos* 
nearly approximate the old military 
axiom: ‘“‘Men who can command words 
to serve their thoughts and feelings are 
well on their way to commanding men 


to serve their purpose.” END 





The Corps’ leading instructors 
are entitled to these tie bar and 
cuff link sets; note the emblems 


Marine Plaques will attest the 
4 forensic abilities of contestants 
who reach the Washington finals 
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by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 







ARINES AND THEIR fam- 
M ilies began arriving at 100 
Harrison Street, San Fran- 
cisco, about a week prior to sailing. 
They were greeted by AGySgt Ray- 
mond R. DeMoro and ASSgt David H. 
Redmond, sole members of Dependent 
Processing, a department within the 
Embarkation Section, Department of 
Pacific headquarters. 

Many had made reservations in ad- 
vance at local hotels, for the interim 
before boarding ship. The most popu- 
lar spots were the Marines Memorial 
Club (609 Sutter Street) Cecil Hotel 
(545 Post Street) Lincoln Hotel (115 
Market Street) and the Hostess House 
at Fort Mason. They found each 
moderately priced. 

The Lincoln Hotel had rooms with or 
without housekeeping facilities, i.e., re- 
frigerator, hotplate, pots, pans, dishes 
and silverware. The Hostess House, the 
fartherest from processing activities, 
had all the comforts found within any 
military installation—plus strollers, a 
formula room and nursery. The Ma- 
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rines Memorial Club was a home away 
from home. All are ideally suited for 
personnel assigned Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service overseas travel and 
each is a government transportation 
pickup point on the sailing day. 

Each month, the Embarkation Sec- 
tion, Headquarters, Department of the 
Pacific, efficiently processes more than 
a hundred Marines and their dependents 
traveling under orders to a foreign port, 
via air or ship (either MSTS or com- 
mercial). All are good, safe means of 
transportation. Leatherneck chose MS- 
TS because most Marine families travel 
in this manner. Commercial transpor- 
tation, at government expense, is con- 
tracted each month by MSTS with the 
civilian lines. Space available travel is 
allowed only on MSTS ships and is 
always limited. 

The Embarkation Section, headed by 
Captain Robert H. Tomkinson, Jr., is 
staffed by 10 other Marines. They in- 
clude First Lieutenant Denver T. Dale, 
III, AMSgt Enes L. Westberry, AGySgt 
Dale B. Schafer, ASSgt Doris R. Mc- 


Avoy, ASgt Edgar A. Woods and PFC 
Barbar Follett. AMSgt Laurence A. 
Parks, ASSgts Cristobal Valdez, Jr., 
Liborio N. Agarpo and ASgt David L. 
Coon, staff the Travis Air Force Base 
liaison team. 

Regardless of the method of trans- 
portation arranged for overseas travel 
and the means by which individuals 
cross the United States, Marines and 
their dependents must spend a period 
of time for processing in San Francisco. 
The traveler’s stay is from three to 10 
days. All expenses involved in delay 
are borne by the dependent without 
reimbursement. For this reason, be sure 
to have adequate funds for a layover. 
The Embarkation Section had a few 
words of caution: ‘Do not proceed to 
San Francisco until so instructed. Due 
to the expense and hardship involved 
in lengthy stays in this city, you should 
not leave home and proceed to the port 
of embarkation in advance of notifica- 
tion to so report.” 

Commented Major General James P. 
Berkeley, Commanding General, De- 
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After receiving their medical checks, the 
travelers were given necessary ship data 







Dependent Processing receives 





about 100 travel requests for 





overseas billeting areas each month 

























. partment of the Pacific, “Check the 

rules first, before making your move to 

San Francisco. By adhering to our 

; mailed requirements, you will not find 
: yourself in a last-minute mess.” 

“We have one thing to offer here,” 

Capt Tomkinson added. “‘That’s prompt 

and accurate service to Marines and 

their dependents.” 

Quite a bit of correspondence goes 

back and forth before a Marine and his 

) dependents (or dependents only) pro- 

ceed to San Francisco,” AMSgt West- 

berry, NCOIC, said. “It’s the addressee’s 

responsibility to follow all instructions 

to the letter. If he doesn’t, he might 

find himself traveling to his overseas 

, duty station, while his wife and kiddies 

‘ are stranded in a strange city. This 

rarely happens,” he added. “However, 

there have been isolated cases where a 

Marine ignored all letters from us and 

suddenly appeared, hoping to leave the 

following day. Needless to say, he and 
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) family were hold-overs.” 
A letter of transportation approval is MajGen Ames, USMC (Retd), bade farewell to Marines and families 
forwarded to the individual. Enclosed which used Marine Memorial Club facilities for making reservations 
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Everyone was on deck as the USNS Goffey sailed under the Golden 


Gate bridge on the way to sea. Uniforms were worn for embarking 


HAWAII BOUND (cont.) 


with the letter is a copy of the booklet, 
Overseas Transportation Information 
for Marine Corps Dependents, a trans- 
portation questionnaire, automobile 
shipment forms and a no-fee passport 
application and visa, if required. Pass- 
ports are not required in Hawaii. 

Upon receipt of the completed ques- 
tionnaire by the Embarkation Section, 
the applications are placed in the active 
file. Ship space allocations are normal- 
ly received between the 5th and 10th 
of the month preceding the desired 
month of departure. Upon receipt of 
firm space allocations, individuals are 
notified by letter from the Embarkation 
Officer to proceed to San Francisco. 

“To avoid embarrassment, please fol- 
low our instructions,” ASSgt Redmond 
said. “They are revamped regularly to 
keep abreast with changes. Listening to 
someone who made the same trip years 
ago will only steer you wrong. Every- 
thing requested of you by mail, should 
be completed prior to your arrival at 
DofP.” 

“By the time Marines and their de- 
pendents arrive here,’’ AGySgt DeMoro 
added, “two-thirds of the paper work is 
completed. The remaining work takes 
about 40 minutes at the most. Wrong 
information, however, can extend this 
time to as much as three hours.” 

Certain immunizations are required; 
they vary according to the overseas 
area. All must be completed before the 
Marine and his dependents depart their 
last duty station. At least the first polio 
shot is required in all areas for all 
personnel under 40 years of age. 
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All dependent passengers are required 
to get a medical clearance within 48 
hours of embarkation. This is not a 
physical examination, but a medical 
screening of all required papers to be 
brought to San Francisco. A certificate 
of good health and a record of immuni- 
zation must be in the dependent’s pos- 
session when reporting for this process- 
ing. 


ASSgt Jack Hughes relaxed while his wife prepared their children 


During the medical screening, th: 
Navy Officer Wives Club assists with 
children, provides coffee and_ kind 
words. They are as calm and reassur- 
ing as the soon-to-be travelers are tense 
and excited. Mrs. Polly Andersen has 
headed this very efficient group for the 
past four years at the Federal Office 
Building. 

It was here that Mrs. Williams, wife 
of AGySgt Charles F. Williams, Jr., ad- 
vised other Marine dependents to keep 
up to date on all inoculations. “Then, 
she said, ‘it won’t be necessary for you 
to get about seven at one time.” 

When the Marines and their de- 
pendents were given final boarding in- 
structions, they were told their cabin 
space, mess setting and table number. 
The assignment to cabin space is mad 
on the basis of the number of pas- 
sengers aboard. Only in an emergency 
will couples be separated. 

In regard to regulations concerning 
expectant mothers, the Navy Depart- 
ment prohibits the travel aboard ship 
of women pregnant beyond five months 
and 29 days. Travel is_ prohibited 
aboard aircraft if pregnant beyond six 
months and 29 days. If pregnant, a 
signed statement by any armed services 
or Public Health Service medical officer, 
or any reputable physician, attesting to 
the duration of pregnancy, must be 
forwarded with application for trans- 
portation. Infants cannot be _ trans- 


for bed. Lower bunks were used by the youngsters for extra safety 
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ported if under six weeks of age, or in 
any case until the mother has recovered 
her strength sufficiently to care for the 
needs of the child en route. 

“Hold baggage must be brought in 
four days prior to sailing,’ PFC Follett 
said. “Crating, if necessary, tagging, 
etc., can be accomplished at the nearby 
Baggage Section. Only cabin baggage 
is carried aboard ship. It must be kept 
available at the hotel awaiting embar- 
kation.” 

One privately owned automobile may 
be shipped to those overseas stations 
where autos are allowed. An applica- 
tion for the shipment of a car is in- 
cluded in the initial letter sent to de- 
pendents notifying them of approval of 
transportation. Privately owned auto- 
mobiles are shipped on a “space avail- 
able” basis. ‘“‘Do not expect your car 
to be shipped on the same ship you 
travel on,’ PFC Follett said. 

Automobile shipment handling is ac- 
complished at the Naval Supply Center, 
Oakland, and the vehicle must be de- 
livered to that activity by the owner. 
“There should be no personal effects, 
luggage, household effects, or equip- 


ment of any kind, other than the spare 
tire and auto tools left in the auto- 
mobile when it is delivered for ship- 
ment,’’ Follett added. The vehicle should 
have a lock-type gas cap. Gasoline is 
drained from the tank and when un- 
loaded at its overseas destination, five 









gallons are pumped back in. Those 
leaving their autos in Oakland will find 
Navy bus transportation back to San 
Francisco. 

While in San Francisco, Marines can 
expect to be credited with not more 
than three days per diem ($12 per day). 
This money can be collected on arrival 
at the new duty station, along with 
reimbursement for dependent’s travel 
and payment of dislocation allowance. 

“Our main purpose is to transport 
servicemen and their dependents to 
overseas destinations economically, 
promptly and safely,” Commander L. 
J. Thompson, Director, District Pas- 
senger Transportation Office at Fort 
Mason, said. 

MSTS travel, established in 1944, 
handles at a peak load, approximately 
13,000 servicemen and dependents dur- 
ing Summer months. The ships carry 
military personnel and their families to 
foreign duty stations all over the world. 

On the day of departure, Marine 
Corps buses picked up the Marines and 
their dependents at the downtown 
hotels for transportation to Fort Mason. 
An Army bus transported others from 
the Hostess House. Arriving in groups, 
they were quickly processed at dockside 
and asked to board the General Hugh J. 
Gaffey. Stewards carried cabin baggage 
to the staterooms. 

The amount of baggage which may 
be taken is limited to avoid overcrowd- 









Meals were served to cabin passengers in three 
sittings because of the limited dining area facilities 


rm Bingo was one of the many activities enjoyed by the 
Marines and dependents while living aboard the ship 


ing. Two pieces of hand luggage for 
each adult and one piece for each minor 
child is the maximum allowed in the 
stateroom or cabin. Trunks and other 
pieces of heavy baggage are not per- 
mitted in cabins and is stowed else- 
where. It is not accessible during the 
voyage. Only standard luggage, such 
as trunks, suitcases, etc., is accepted as 
hold baggage and stowed in the ship’s 
hold. Boxes, crates or barrels must be 
shipped as and with household effects. 
Hold baggage should be shipped to 
arrive at least four working days prior 
to the sailing of the ship. 

In the event overseas transportation 
is arranged via air, baggage limitation 
during such flights is 65 pounds per 
person. All baggage in excess will be 
shipped as hold on the first available 
shipping scheduled for your destination. 
The normal sailing time to Hawaii is 
five days. Marines and their dependents 
are advised to have sufficient clothing, 
funds and other necessary items for the 
entire voyage. 

As an Army band played The Ma- 
rines Hymn, Army, Navy and Air 
Force tunes, the loud-speaker blared 
out: “Attention, attention, the ship is 
preparing to depart. All visitors are re- 
quested to leave at once.” 

At 1500, April 23, the ship glided 
noiselessly away from the dock, as 
friends and loved ones waved good-bys. 
A great majority remained “topside” to 
TURN PAGE 
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HAWAII BOUND (cont.) 


catch a fleeting glimpse of the Oakland- 
Bay Bridge, “The Rock,” the Golden 
Gate Bridge and the harbor. Within a 
few hours, land was out of sight and 
the passengers settled down to life 
aboard ship. What they found was 
strange, interesting and relaxing. 

The wife of ASSgt Hughes com- 
mented, “No dishes or beds to worry 
about—just watch the children and 
have fun.” 

Again the loud-speaker sang out: 
“This is Lieutenant Commander Paul 
Gorley, commanding officer of the Mili- 
tary Department. Our main purpose is 
to make this trip an enjoyable one for 
you. We will arrive at Pearl Harbor 
at 0800, April 28, for those debarking 
in Hawaii. The ship will then continue 
on to Guam, Japan and the Philippines 
before returning to the United States. 
Just relax and enjoy the trip.” 

In their cabins, the passengers read 
a second greeting, which said in part: 
“By virtue of your connection with the 
Armed Forces of the United States, you 
have now become eligible to enjoy a 
very special privilege. You are about 


to sail away from the daily grind on a 
relaxing ocean cruise across the beau- 
tiful blue Pacific. We of the permanent 
staff of the Gaffey hope that you will 
drift into the congenial, gracious way 
of living, typical of vacationing at a 
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Passengers enjoyed the sun deck facilities aboard 
the Gaffey even while low temperatures prevailed 


resort hotel, a vacation at its restful 
best aboard a ship on the high seas.” 

The General Hugh J. Gaffey sailed 
with 809 passengers, including 304 
Army, 14 Air Force, 294 Navy, nine 
Coast Guard and 188 Marine Corps 
personnel. Marines with families trav- 
eled cabin class. They were under 
orders to report to one of six Marine 
installations in the Hawaiian group. 
Leatherneck made the 2000-mile voyage 
to record the excitement, problems and 
facilities they found in San Francisco, 
aboard ship and on their arrival at 
Hawaii. 

“Everyone was so _ friendly—pas- 
sengers and ship’s crew included,” Mrs. 
Puckett, wife of I1stSgt Clinton A. 
Puckett, said. “It was so easy meeting 
people. All that was necessary was a 
“good morning or “hi,’ and you had 
automatically met a new friend.” 

The USNS Gaffey is operated by a 
civilian crew under a Master who is 
also referred to as the Captain. The 
Master was Captain Olaf Anderson, a 
soft-spoken man who has spent most 
of his life at sea. The Master is re- 
sponsible for the ship as a whole and 
has the ultimate authority in regard to 
the safety of the ship and all persons 
on board. Passenger administration 
welfare was headed by the Military De- 
partment, a separate and independent 
command, staffed by regular Navy 
personnel. They also act as go-betweens 
for the passengers and the civilian 
crew. 


Shuffleboard presented many fun filled hours to the 
Marines and dependents me 


The Gaffey was in service during the 
closing months of World War II as a 
troop carrier in both the Pacific and 
European theaters. Then, she wore a 
thick coat of dark paint, which 
absorbed the heat and made living con- 
ditions almost unbearable. She had no 
port holes below deck. Troops, number- 
ing more than 5000,-were allowed one 
quart of fresh water daily. Because of 
limited space, passengers were allowed 
on deck only a few hours each day. 

In 1946, the Gaffey underwent con- 
version. Now, in contrast to her earli- 
est troop carrying days, this sleek 
Navy transport of the largest class, 
carries approximately 1600 troops and 
dependent passengers in comparative 
comfort. She was named after General 
Hugh J. Gaffey, chief of staff to Gen- 
eral George Patton, one-time com- 
manding general of the Fourth Armored 
Division during World War II. 

While the Gaffey is not a luxury 
liner, passengers found the cabins and 
facilities more than adequate for their 
needs. Each room was equipped with a 
wardrobe, clothing stowage facilities, 
bed, bedding and towels. Fresh bed 
linen was furnished once a week. 

The waters were rough and the air 
chilly beyond San Francisco and many 
retired to their cabins. The curious 
roamed the ship, finding their sea legs 
and directions. Paper bags lining the 


passageways suddenly disappeared and 
some passengers weren’t seen for several 
About two days out, however, 


days. 
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shipboard life became a thing of pleas- 
ure for most. 

Every effort was made to safeguard 
the health of the children and to pro- 
vide maximum entertainment for them. 
The daily program featured films on 
educational short subjects and cartoons 
in the morning and a full-length movie 
in the afternoon. A children’s playroom 
was reserved for kiddies one through 
five years of age. There were also 
scheduled activities for teen-agers. All 
children under 12 were expected to be 
in bed by 2000. Curfew for adult pas- 
sengers was 2400. 

For the very junior members of the 
family, formulas were prepared and 
dispensed at specified hours. Canned 
baby foods were obtained from the 
Steward’s Department. Parents, whose 
babies required a special formula, were 
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to be adequate for their needs 


Parties of greeters met the new arrivals to the Hawaiian Islands as 
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Cake and ice cream were served to all the children present for the 


voyage birthday party. Scheduled parties offered variety for each trip 


advised to bring this food with them. 
Refrigerators were available for storage. 

Additionally, two women steward- 
esses watched over the eating habits of 
the dependents. They kept track of 
meals missed and if a person skipped 
more than one, they visited the cabin 
to see what was wrong. Mothers who 





they debarked. Traditional “leis'' made newcomers feel welcome 
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became seasick found this service indis- 
pensable. They had no fear that their 
children wouldn’t be fed. 

The Chief Steward aboard the Gaffey 
was Jesse W. Linabury, a former Ma- 
rine of World War II days. This ex 
scout-sniper explained that the ship had 
ample fresh fruit and milk for the 
entire trip. ‘Passengers also have a 
choice of two or more courses each 
meal,” he said. 

Youngsters required closer supervi- 
sion than on shore because a rolling, 
pitching ship creates tremendous 
hazards. Children under 12 years of 
age were not allowed on the open 
decks unless accompanied by an adult. 
The very young had to be held by the 
hand or carried. 

Because of the limited space in the 
dining salons aboard MSTS ships, it is 
necessary for cabin passengers to eat in 
rotation. Each sitting is normally 30 
minutes and there are usually two or 
three. This trip aboard the Gaffey there 
were three. Dinner chimes sounded 
throughout the ship for each sitting. 
Passengers were requested to be prompt 
for meals—waiters had instructions not 
to serve anyone who was more than 
10 minutes late. 

Service in the dining room was ex- 
cellent, as was the food. One waiter 
was assigned to a single table through- 
out the three sittings. Individuals re- 
quiring special diets were also taken 
care of by the polite and efficient staff. 

The rising bell sounded at an early 
0645 each day. The call to breakfast 
for the first sitting was heard at 0715, 
lunch at 1130 (continued on page 89) 
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MALIN or KAMARA 
OR ONE EASY LESSON IN HAWAIIAN 





Sees cee 5 

nciation given here is only approximate, but if followed, will 

‘a Malihini think you are an old Kamaaina. 

(ah loh’ hah) This means hello, goodbye, love or almost any- 
belles, Example: “Aloha, Joe. I’ve got no aloha for you 


at you did with that two pair and a deuce last night. 
CaNN@ 


hay) No. No example needed. 





a (how’ lay) A white foreigner. 
imali (ho’ o mah lee mah lee) Most Haoles generally shorten 


*Ilah) Any Hawaiian dance, but associated mostly by Ma- 
the hip swinging grass skirt routine. 

(hoo’ kee la oo) Run the Ja and oo pretty close together. 
method of fishing with nets. Also a popular hula number 
is pronounced simply Hooky’ low. 

th’ poo) Taboo. Forbidden. Example: “Staff Club, kapu for 


kah nah’ kah) Man. Originally a native man. Not particu- 
ieptable today. 

fh’ nay) Man, male, husband. 

ay’ ee kee) Commonly pronounced kay’ kee. Child. 

: Haina (kam ah eye’ na) Old timer. A Marine who has been 
uHawaii 20 minutes. 

Lanai (lah nye’) Veranda, porch. 

Lauvhala (low ha’ la) First Jow as in ‘lousy’. A leaf from which hats, 
mats, etc., are woven. 
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Seven lovely young wahines enchanted their haole holoku-clad band in the background pounded out a 
audience with an authentic Hula as an all-wahines, pupule beat on a nui bass and not-so-nui ukeleles 


Lei (lay) A wreath of flowers worn around the neck. 
Luau (loo’ ow) A feast. 
Makai (ma kye’) Toward the sea. 

) Mauka (mow’ ka) (first mow as in bow) Toward the mountains. 
Malihini (ma lee hee’ nee) Stranger. Marine who has not been ashore 
in Hawaii for at least 20 minutes. 

Muumuu (moo’ moo) See Holoku. It’s just as floppy. 
Nui (noo’ ee) Much, big. Example: Aloha nui—much love. 
Pali (pah’ lee) Cliff or precipice, such as, The Nuuanu Pali. 
Poi (poy) Taro root pounded to a mash and cooked. 
: Pilikia (pee lee kee’ ah) Trouble. Pilikia nui—a GCM. 
“Ry. Pupule (poo poo’ lay) Crazy. 
‘Y Wahine (wa hee’ nay) Woman, girl. 
Some Place Names: 
‘I Hawaii (ha wye’ ee) Forget the V. The big island. 
Maui (mow’ ee) mow as in bow. Next largest island. 
) Kahoolawe (kah ho ho law’ ay) One of the islands. 






























a Molokai (mo’ lo kye) One of the islands. 
it. 
This winsome wahine sat 
on her lanai making eis 
to . lazily in the warm sun This Hawaiian housewife's dilemma is 
universal; a kane who likes hot /aulau 
and a keiki who cries for a poi Luau 
on 
sh Oahu (oh ah’ hoo) One of the islands. 
Kauai (kow wye’ ee) One of the islands. 
Niihau (nee how’) One of the islands. 
A= Waikiki (wye kee kee’) The beach at Waikiki. 
Nuuanu (Noo oo ah’ noo) A valley on Oahu. 
a. Ewa lay’ va) More commonly pronounced Ev’ ah as in never. 
er | Kaneohe (Kah nay oh’ hay) Home of the lst Marine Brigade. 
Kamehameha (Ka may ha may ha) A king of old Hawaii. 
or Liliuokalani (Lee lee oo oh ka Ia’ nee) Last queen of Hawaii and 
composer of the song ‘‘Aloha oe.” 
1- Kalakaua (Ka la cow’ wa) A king of Hawaii. 
Kuhio (Koo hee’ yo) A prince of Hawaii. 
Kapiolani Ka pee’ oh la nee) High chieftaines of ancient Hawaii. 
i All the above are street names as well. 


You might also learn to say Hiki No (hee kee no). It means “‘can do.” 
That’s the kind of Marines there always are in Hawaii. 






Pau (pow) Done, finished, the end. 
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Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, is the 


Corps’ only 


air station located outside the continental limits of the U.S. 


INCE ITS commissioning in 
January, 1952, Kaneohe 
Bay Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion has made its home on historic 
Mokapu Peninsula. Here on this 
ancient Hawaiian battlefield and burial 
ground for old-time Hawaiian royalty, 
the Hawaiian gods Kane, Ku and Lono 
created man by carving his image in 
the sands. 

Like other land masses of the Ha- 
waiian group, Mokapu was the result 
of volcanic action. It is believed to 
have been formed at the time Diamond 
Head, Koko Head and Punchbowl 
were created by a gigantic underground 
force. From bones uncovered and the 
ruins of a Hawaiian village and temple 
area, coupled with the words of elder 
Hawaiians, there is substantial proof 
that Mokapu Peninsula was once heav- 
ily populated. 

Modern military activity of varying 
types has been centered on the penin- 
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sula for nearly 40 years. Until shortly 
before World War II, only a few Army 
radar installations utilized the govern- 
ment-owned portions of Mokapu Point, 
but in 1939, construction began on the 
Kaneohe Naval Air Station. 

A group of 31 Marines was the first 
military unit to occupy the new air sta- 
tion. They arrived in early November, 
1940. Platoon Sergeant George Spence, 
who later ran up the colors at commis- 
sioning ceremonies, was in command. 
Major J. C. Donehoo, Jr., arrived a 
month later and became the first Ma- 
rine Barracks commanding officer at 
Kaneohe Bay. This group, from the 
first, was concerned with guarding vital 
construction materials and the policing 
of the area which was to become the 
Naval Air Station. 

War came suddenly to Kaneohe Bay 
and to the Pacific nearly 18 years ago. 
It came without warning out of the 
tropical morning sun a few minutes be- 


fore 0800. Twelve Japanese planes 
swooped in from seaward in a 10- 
minute raid; after a lull of 25 minutes, 
18 more fighters and bombers hit 
Kaneohe Bay again. 

A few minutes after the initial at- 
tack, the enemy striking force hit Pearl 
Harbor (Battleship Row) and Hickam 
Field. Flying in a tree-top height over 
the (then) Naval Air Station, the at- 
tackers zoomed upward to strafe Kan- 
sas Tower, inflicting the first American 
fatality of the war. Bombing and straf- 
ing runs were carried out on the run- 
ways and hangars. Evidence of the at- 
tack still remains in walls, decks and 
runways throughout the station. 

Eyewitnesses still employed here re- 
call that dependents in the housing area 
gathered in their backyards to watch 
the “maneuvers.” The Fleet had just 
completed a battle alert exercise and 
the planes were thought to be those of 
a carrier squadron; the smoke and ex- 

















by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 
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AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 











ACpl J. C. Holland scanned Kaneohe 
Bay from Kansas Tower, site of the 
first U.S. casualty in World War Il 


ines war games. 
10- “It wasn’t until a plane came close Air Station was commissioned; exten- 
tes, overhead and we noticed the “rising sive construction began. Early in this 
hit sun” insignia and even saw the pilot, year units of Marine Aircraft Group-13 
that we realized we were under attack,” began to arrive at Kaneohe Bay. A bat- 
at- Mrs. Grace Watson, a Civil Service talion landing team came to K-Bay 
earl employee said. Her husband was from California in February, 1953, and 
am among the 13 personnel killed. He was the newly activated 1st Provisional 
ver a member of a PBY crew which was Marine Air Ground Task Force started 
at- preparing to go on a security patrol its first training exercise as a unit here. 
an- flight. In February, 1955, the Fourth Ma- 
can Throughout World War II, the Air rine Regiment (Reinf) and more air- 
raf- Station flourished. However, as the war craft squadrons for MAG-13 arrived 
un- in the Pacific moved farther away, it for duty with the Task Force. The fol- 
at- became merely a stopping off point for lowing year, May 1, 1956, the Task 
and carrier task force operations which were Force was redesignated the lst Marine 
aiding in the island-hopping victories. Brigade. To the present, MCAS 
re- And, by early 1949, military operations Kaneohe Bay has continued to be the 
rea on Mokapu Peninsula, including the Brigade’s home. Housing nearly 9000 
itch Army’s huge coastal defense unit at Ft. military personnel and employing 
just Hase, were suspended. Only a small about 600 civilians, K-Bay is a vital BGen A. Kier (L) turned over 
and Marine security detachment and a Fed- _ part of the Marine Corps’ “force in command of the Ist Brigade to 
of eral Communications center remained. readiness.” BGen F, Wieseman (C) in May 
ex- TURN PAGE 
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War in Korea changed this. 
In January, 1952, the Marine Corps 
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KANEOHE BAY (cont.) 


The list Marine Brigade is a hard- 
hitting, air-ground team of the Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific. It consists of 
the Fourth Marine Regiment, Marine 
Aircraft Group-13, fire support and 
logistic units. Support elements include 
units of artillery, service, anti-tank, 


reconaissance, motor transport, engi- 
neers, pioneers and amphibious ve- 
hicles. The Brigade is completely air 


transportable, trained and capable of 
conducting an assault, employing the 
Corps’ doctrine of vertical envelopment. 

The Brigade’s history began in 1901, 
when it was formed in the Philippine 
Islands. Since then, the unit has earned 
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All helicopter pick-ups and drops were directed by ASSgt Thomas 
MacDonald of HMR-161 during the transport section's training phases 


two Presidential Unit Citations, 15 bat- 
tle streamers and 23 silver bonds for 
action in practically every corner of the 
world. 

In Korea the Brigade wrote its most 
glorious page into the history of the 
unit. Activated at Camp Pendleton less 
than two weeks after the North Koreans 
crossed the 38th Parallel in June, 1950, 
the Brigade was en route to Korea in 
July and committed to battle on the 
Pusan perimeter in August, 1950. It 
earned the nickname “Fire Brigade” 


during the 40 days of fierce fighting in 
the vicinity of Pusan and is generally 
credited with saving the perimeter from 
loss in the battle of ‘“‘No Name Ridge.” 

The Brigade traveled over 380 miles, 
mostly on foot, while committed in the 
being ordered from one 


Pusan area, 


An F8U-I Crusader was armed with 
rockets and 20-mm. cannon rounds 





_ 


& Checking and grading all aircraft landings was the 
responsibility of IstLt G. S. Morris, VMA-212 pilot 


sector to another to block attempted 
break-throughs by the North Koreans. 
The unit accounted for more than 3400 
enemy killed, 9600 wounded and 69 
captured before being disbanded on 
September 13, 1950, when its units were 
made a part of the First Marine Divi- 
sion. The surprise landing at Inchon 
and the drive into North Korea fol- 
lowed for the Marines who fought un- 
der the Brigade’s colors in the early 
days of the Korean conflict. 

In April of this year, the Hawaiian- 
based 1st Marine Brigade took part in 
maneuvers at Camp Pendleton. Tabbed 
“Operation Big Land,” the exercise 
landed the Fourth Marines on Camp 
Pendleton’s beaches. This was a switch 
from previous Marine maneuvers in 
that most have been held outside the 
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Members of VMA-214's 


continental U.S., usually in tropical 
climates. “Big Land’ proved the Bri- 
gade’s ability to travel a few thousand 
miles to fight a brush war in this 
atomic age. 

The list Battalion, the last unit 
to return to K-Bay from Camp 
Pendleton, found several changes had 
taken place during their absence. The 
3d Battalion had been disbanded and 
Brigadier General Avery R. Kier, the 
Brigade’s commander, turned over his 
command after 25 months to Brigadier 
General Frederick L. Wieseman. The 
change of command ceremony took 
place on May 18, 1959. BGen Wiese- 
man, whose 33 years of continuous 
service includes duty as an enlisted 
man, a midshipman and a Marine offi- 
cer, had been serving at HQMC as Ma- 
rine Corps Fiscal Director. BGen Kier 
was ordered to Washington, D.C., for 
further assignment. 

BGen Wieseman’s chief of staff is 
Colonel Paul J. Fontana, who relieved 
Colonel George A. Roll recently. Col 
Roll had served for the past year in 
that capacity. Other key positions are 
held by Colonel John W. Antonelli, 
who took over command of the Fourth 
Marine Regiment in June from Colonel 
John H. Masters; Lieutenant Colonel 
Benton H. Elliott, 3d Battalion, 
Twelfth Marine Regiment (artillery); 
Lieutenant Colonel Edward S. Dzura, 
Service Battalion; and Colonel William 
M. Frash, Marine Aircraft Group-13. 

The squadrons making up MAG-13 
are VMA-212 and 214, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonels Clarence H. Moore 
and John F. Bolt; VMF-232, headed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Louis H. Ste- 


"Blacksheep Squadron 
for night duty. Aircraft in the background are the famous "Fury" jets 
















mustered in a hanger 


man; and HMR-161 with Major War- 
ren R. Young in charge. Aircraft on 
station include the Fury, Crusader and 
TV2 jets, Beachcraft, C-47s, OEs and 
HRS helicopters. LtCol Bolt is the 
Naval services’ (Marine Corps and 
Navy) only jet ace. 

The two major commands (MCAS 
and Brigade) occupy their own areas 
within K-Bay. Responsibilities and fa- 
cilities are shared in several shops. 

Colonel Marion M. Magruder com- 
mands MCAS, Kaneohe Bay. His exec 
is Lieutenant Colonel Charles Kimak; 
adjutant is Captain Holly Clayson. 
Major Charles C. Angle, Major George 
W. Parker, Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
J. Doyle and Major Neil F. Defen- 
baugh occupy the S-1, S-2, S-3 and 
S-4 slots. Captain Robert W. Arsenault, 
former Leatherneck Magazine general 
manager, the Brigade ISO, also handles 
Station matters. 

Col Magruder assumed his present 
command in August, 1958, after serving 
two years as Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Headquarters, Fleet Marine Force, Pa- 
cific, at Camp H. M. Smith. He at- 
tended flight school at Pensacola in 
1938. During the latter stages of WWII, 
his squadron, Marine Night Fighter 
Squadron 533, received the Presidential 
Unit Citation and he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for establishing a 
World War II Theatre Squadron record 
for shooting down 36 enemy aircraft at 
night during the Okinawan campaign. 

The two senior enlisted men on- 
station at Kaneohe Bay are SgtMaj 
Kenneth V. Rice and SgtMaj Emory 
M. Krotky, Station and Brigade ser- 
geants major. Rice, a Silver Star and 


Purple Heart wearer, recalled duty with 
the Fourth Marines in China and as a 
Japanese POW. Krotky was at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe 
Bay, is not only a comparatively new 
post of the Marine Corps, it is the only 
Marine Corps Air Station located out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States. It’s approximately 17 miles 
across the island from the capital city 
of Honolulu. The connecting road, the 
Nuuanu-Pali Highway, features some 
of Hawai’s most spectacular scenery. 


LtCol J. F. Bolt, CO, VMA-214, » 
instructed Maj Tom Elliott (L) 
by using a pilot's “knee board" 


Except for the highland areas, the 
Station doesn’t measure much over 15 
feet above sea level. Much of it is 
formed by reef limestone. Composition 
of the reef limestone by sand, gravel 
and algae pebbles reveals the sea stood 
at about 12 feet above the present level 
at one point in history. Tidal waves 
are a threat because of the low water 
mark. 

During Leatherneck’s visit, everyone 
on the island was awakened early one 
morning by a loudspeaker which blared 
out: “This is a tidal wave alert. Every- 
one is advised to move to high 
ground.” Sirens and speeding cars could 
be heard and seen in the distance. On 
radio, the alert continued: “There has 
been an earthquake north of Japan. 
A 20-foot ocean rise is expected to hit 
Midway and Wake momentarily at a 
speed estimated at from 400 to 600 
miles per hour. It is expected to strike 
Hawaii in about two hours. Stay tuned 
for further reports.” 

For the next hour, radio reports kept 
everyone on edge. Automobiles were 
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KANEOHE BAY (cont.) 


turned around for a rapid escape, 
children were awakened, food, blankets, 
etc., were readied for an overnight stay 
in the mountains. 

Luckly, the tidal wave never ma- 
terialized. A cancel was sounded about 
40 minutes before its ETA. Radio sta- 
tions again signed off for the night. 
Everyone heaved a sigh of relief as 
they recalled the last bad tidal wave 
which took several hundred lives. 

Some 30 years ago, windward Oahu 
could be reached only by a precipitous, 
rocky single-lane trail. Today, the 
Koolau mountain range has_ been 
pierced with three tunnels—the two 
Pali lanes and the Wilson tunnel. 
Queen Lilioukalani, last of Hawaii’s 
reigning monarchy, surely would not 
recognize her beloved windward com- 
munity today, but she would be happy, 
indeed, knowing that what was once 
considered a waste area, inaccessible 
and uninteresting, has been transformed 
into a veritable garden land of family 
homes, recreational facilities and a 
huge government reservation. 

Mokapu Peninsula, the site of K-Bay 
on the southeast windward coast of 
Oahu, was once occupied by Hawaiian 
royalty. It was here that Kamehameha 
the Great and the grand council of 
chiefs held royal court on grounds 
bordered by palm trees, massive bread- 
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Physical fitness programs prevailed throughout the 
Ist Marine Brigade. Members of "H" Co., 2d Bn., 








IstLt Gregory J. Delehanty, VMF-232 pilot, discussed the merits of 
the F8U-1 Crusader during the ‘Captain Honolulu" television program 


fruit trees and bright, flowering shrubs. 
Continuous and colorful pageantry was 
carried on by these pleasure-loving 
people. Competitive sports, taro plant- 
ing, fishing and tapa beating filled the 
hours between dawn and dusk. 
Gradually, as time passed, this scene 
shifted to Waikiki, on the leeward side 
of the island, and Mokapu sank into 





Fourth Marines, followed Lt J. W. Ayers through 


the afternoon calisthenics. Exercises are held daily 


obscurity. The land became barren and 
desolate, and the proud vestiges of this 


royal playland withered and _ dis- 
appeared. 
Today, windward Oahu is one of 


Honolulu’s chief sources of fruit and 
vegetables—bananas, papayas, guava, 
avocados, liche nuts, mangoes, water- 
melons and cantaloupes, tomatoes, 

















beans, corn, beets, carrots, cucumbers, 
limes taro (tops and root for the 
famed Hawaiian poi), coconuts and 
many other staple food products. It is 
an attractive, semi-tropical garden spot 
seldom viewed by the tourist, who 
spends a great share of time at the 
well-publicized Waikiki area. 

White sand beaches stretch for miles 
along the coast of windward Oahu. Lo- 
cal residents swim year ’round in waters 
that average about 72 degrees. Over- 
night camping, surf fishing, skin diving, 
spear fishing and beachcombing for 
Japanese glass floats are other beach 
activities. 

Seven inhabited islands make up the 
Hawaiian chain. Of these, Oahu, 40 
miles long and 26 miles wide, with its 
protected ports at Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor, has during the last century 
evolved as the headquarters of Hawai- 
ian life. Others are Hawaii (often 
called the Big Island) Maui, Molokai, 
Kauai, Lanai and Niihau. The latter 
has 213 inhabitants, pure-blood Hawai- 
ians. They speak the old language 
which is now largely forgotten. Niihau, 
can be visited only by invitation. 

The word “Aloha” is going to become 
increasingly popular in our language, 
now that Hawaii is being admitted as 
our 50th state. In Hawaii, it is a greet- 
ing meaning both “hello and good-bye,” 
but in a more friendly sense than these 
common greetings. It means hula girls 
and strumming guitars, the traditional 
leis of flowers that are placed over the 
visitors’ heads and the fabulous luaus 
of exotic foods and drink that make the 
visit to Hawaii such a delight to thous- 
ands of tourists. 


Col M. Magruder (R) CO, MCAS, 
conferred with LtCol C. Kimak, exec 


Conferences were held every Friday by Col Mari 





“Sh 


on M. Magruder 


with his various department heads to discuss local military problems 


The island’s population is expected 

to double in the next 20 years. It was 
estimated at 585,000 in January, 1959, 
not counting 58,000 military personnel 
and their dependents. 
_ ‘Before I left the Mainland to come 
here,” ACpl Charles R. Scissom said, 
“I was told that a week or two in dis- 
tant Hawaii was all that most tourists 
could afford, since they must hoard 
their dimes for a whole year to travel 
at least 5000 miles—from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu and back—for their 
annual vacation. Lucky me, I’m here 
for two years,” he proudly said. 

The tour in Hawaii (the Rock as 
many call it) is two years for a single 
man and three years for a Marine with 
dependents. 

MCAS, Kaneohe Bay is on a five- 
day week, work schedule. The work 
day begins at 0730 and ends at 1600. 
Department musters are made at 0715 
each morning. Several sections, secur- 
ity, GCA, the tower, crash crew, ord- 
nance, etc.—work ’round the clock on 
a port and starboard basis. K-Bay 
boasts ideal flying weather the year 
’round. GCA averages less than six 
days a year assist. Clocks can be set 
correctly any morning at 0731 as Jets 
(Crusader and Fury) speed down the 
runway and roar into the air. Thirty 
seconds later, late-sleepers are jarred 
from their beds by the thunderous 
noise. 

The working uniform of the day for 
Marines is either utilities or Summer 
Service. The garrison cap is proper 
head garb and during normal working 
hours, the field scarf is left hanging in 
the wall locker. 


Annual M-1 firing is accomplished at 
the on-station 25-target rifle range at 
old Fort Hase. Nearby are pistol and 
pop-up target ranges for both Station 
and Brigade use. Pay call is normally 
sounded on the lst and 15th of each 
month. 

Typical of the units under the Sta- 
tion command are the Marines who 
staff the security section. It’s headed 
by Major Ernest R. Reid, Jr. He is 
assisted by Captain Larry P. Charon, 
AMSgt Antoine M. Barbier and ASSgt 
John G. Valenzuela, plus about 80 
sentries, investigators, etc. The main 
gate, the only land entrance or exit at 
Kaneohe Bay, is staffed by two sen- 
tries, 24 hours a day. During daylight 
hours, two motor patrols cover the 
Station. An additional vehicle is used 
during hours of darkness. All vehicles 
are radio and tachograph equipped. 
The main gate passes from 6000 to 
8000 vehicles each day. 

In addition to normal sentry watches 
at the theaters, special posts to handle 
traffic during rush hours, etc., a Marine 
sentry is on duty 24 hours a day on 
Kansas Tower. At night it’s a challeng- 
ing post. This tower, atop a mountain, 
overlooks the whole windward side of 
the island. It was here that the Japan- 
ese struck first en route to Pearl 
Harbor. This sentry has the responsi- 
bility of reporting fires, accidents, etc. 
Any ship sailing within 500 yards of 
the Station is immediately reported to 
the sergeant of the guard. 

K-Bay Marines have no complaint 
when it comes to where or what to do 
on liberty. It’s a quiet, tourist-type of 
activity with most time spent out-of- 
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KANEOHE BAY (cont.) 


doors. Cameras get a big play. Many 
of the men check out fishing or under- 
water spear-fishing gear. But a major- 
ity of the Marines prefer the sightsee- 
ing jaunts to Waikiki or Honolulu, 
40-minutes away by car, bus or taxi. 

Recreation facilities on station are 
also excellent. They can be compared 
with the finest of any military post. 
They include an archery range, basket- 
ball courts, a boat house which has 
outboard motors and boats, sailboats, 
surfboards and water skiing equipment 
available on a “first come first served” 
basis. The bowling alley is open daily, 
as is the 18-hole golf course. 

Other recreational programs include 
a gym, swimming pools and tennis 
courts. Special Services issues equip- 
ment ranging from fins and softballs 
to pool tables and shotguns. A ham 
station also operates at MCAS. Calls 
can be made to the Mainland by ap- 
pointment. 

Kaneohe Bay’s hobby shops offer 
added facilities for ceramics, leather- 
work and woodworking. For the as- 
piring auto mechanic there is equip- 
ment to completely tear apart and 
rebuild an engine. The station library 
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has more than 10,000 volumes. Each 
month it receives about 80 periodicals. 

Organizations for adults and children 
number more than a dozen. They in- 
clude skin diving and sky diving clubs, 
scouting (Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and Brownies) Little League 
Baseball, Parent-Teachers Association, 
Pop Warner Football, Rod and Gun 
Club, Toastmasters, and several Wives’ 
Clubs. 

Quarters for dependents are at a 
minimum at Kaneohe Bay. Temporary 
Emergency Housing is available while 
newly arrived families look for ac- 
commodations off station. Forfeiture 
of BAQ and ineligibility for per diem 
allowances are mandatory conditions 
of occupancy of Emergency Family 
Housing Units. 

Marines arriving in Hawaii with 
dependents are allowed TLA (tempo- 
rary lodging allowance) for 60 days or 
until they have found suitable housing. 
This extra money is $15.00 a day for 
a Marine and two dependents, or $22.50 
a day with three or more dependents. 
Moving in with friends or into a motel 
automatically makes a Marine ineligi- 
ble to receive TLA. It must be a hotel 
or an apartment. 

“You really need this extra money 
when you arrive,’ AGySgt Jack Shee- 
han said. “It’s not unusual to pay $12 





Considered air transportable, members of ''H'' Co. 
practiced helicopter loading and unloading methods 
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4 Keeping in combat readiness, members of "'H'" Co., 
2d Bn., Fourth Regt., held extensive dry net drills 


or more a day just for a housekeeping 
room. Of course,’ he added, ‘when 
TLA eligibility runs out, an individual 
can apply for Housing Allowance.” 
Example: An E-4 (with over four 
years service) receives a daily housing 
allowance of 70 cents; E-5, 80 cents; 
E-6, 95 cents; E-7 thru E-9, $1.30; 
Capt-Maj, $1.85. It’s graded according 
to rank and even if an individual de- 
cides to purchase a house, he still can 
expect to receive it. One additional 
allowance everyone rates is overseas 
pay. 

‘Marines departing for the Mainland 
following a tour of Hawaiian duty also 
receive TLA, but for not more than 
ten days,” AMSgt Robert C. Bowman, 
MAG-13 disbursing chief, said. 

Personnel of grade E-4 and all 
higher grades and ranks are eligible 
for Public Quarters or on-station 
Rental Housing. Application for such 
should be made at the Station Housing 
Office within 60 days of reporting 
aboard. Personnel should anticipate a 
waiting period for such quarters of 
from six to 12 months. Hospitality 
Kits, consisting of basic kitchen and 
dining utensils are available at the rate 
of $1 per month for those accepting 
Emergency Family Housing. 

At this writing, Capehart Housing 
is under construction on-station. A 
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total of 650 units are being built, the 
last completed units to be ready for 
cccupancy by November. A few fami- 
lies moved into new units last June. 
It is hoped this long-awaited construc- 
tion will ease the serious housing 
shortage, not only on the station, but 
in nearby communities. 

Newcomers find house construction 
somewhat unusual, for there is no 
heating requirement and most living 
is done out-of-doors. A two- or three- 
bedroom house with only one outside 
entrance is common. Houses, old and 
new, are of single wall construction. 
Hanging pictures poses a_ serious 
problem. 

You might say, “Boy, I'll beat the 
rentals by buying.” Well, if you’re one 
of that kind with plenty of loot, 
you've got it made. The classified 
section of the Honolulu newspapers are 
loaded with “Real Estate For Sale’— 
most houses (two- and three-bedroom) 
selling from $18,000 to $45,000 and up. 
In most cases, the land is not for sale. 
It’s made available on a rental basis, 
leases running for 55 years. The 
“sround rent’? may run close to one 
per cent of the value of YOUR house 
built on THEIR property. 

Utilities (electricity and water) are 
also high in Hawaii. They can average 
more than $25 a month. When renting 
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Capt and Mrs. Robert D. Smith shopped in the only Marine Corps 





commissary located overseas. The store stocks 4000 different items 


a “little grass shack,” expect to pay 
one month’s rent in advance, a deposit 
(sometimes equal to a month’s rent) 
and of course your first month’s rent. 
This is a rule, rather than an excep- 
tion. It’s not unusual to shell out 
$300 or more the first day. 


Marines and their families 
at Kaneohe find a wide 


WW, ~<=--- variety of facilities and services 


Prevailing winds and ocean surfs offered splendid golfing conditions 


for those golfers who wanted to convert their slices into long drives 


























































































Facilities and services on-station are 
many_and varied. The Bank of Hawaii 
is located in the Marine Exchange 
Building. The Commissary Sales oper- 
ates Tuesday through Saturday. It has 
approximately 4000 individual items 
and averages a gross sale of $170,000 
each month. It’s the only Marine Corps 
commissary located overseas. Items are 
about 11 per cent higher than Stateside 
prices. Fruits and vegetables are about 
the same or lower. 

“About 99 per cent of the married 
personnel do their shopping here at the 
commissary,’ AMSgt Robert K. John- 
son, Commissary NCO said. “A half 
gallon of milk costs 55 cents, a dozen 
eggs, 73 cents.” 

Other facilities include a service sta- 
tion, barber shop and beauty shops, 
Navy Relief Society, Children’s Nurs- 
ery, Red Cross, theaters and service 
clubs. The two enlisted clubs are man- 
aged by AMSgt Edward A. Bruce and 
AMSgt John Toon. Dances and live 
entertainment are scheduled with regu- 
larity. In recent months, entertainers 
have included George Liberace, Rudy 
Vallee, Red Foley, Rose Marie, and 
others. Free dance lessons are also a 
part of the weekly club programming. 
Many of the wives are learning the 
hula, while the husbands are concen- 
trating on the cha cha, tango, etc. 

An on-station school for kindergarten 
to sixth-grade children of all military 
personnel station at K-Bay, is located 
at the base of Kansas Tower in Rain- 
bow Village. Civilians employed at the 
Station may also send their children 
to this school, known as Mokapu 
School. Schools for children of high 
school age are to be found in nearby 
Kailua and (continued on page 88) 
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''Make a note to have ASgt Kealoha transferred from 
Supply to Motor Transport!" } 
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"Smedley says he's 
making souvenirs’ 





HERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


Photo by Ed Barnum 
The "One" section, Marine Aircraft South Pacific, Colonel Thomas G. Ennis, fourth from right, the 
Espiritos Santos, New Hebrides, 1943, posed with new CO who replaced Colonel William B. Steiner 


CORPS 
ALBUM 


; Photo a Jame h 
Members of the only parachute class ever conducted at Quantico, 
got ready for a jump. Entire group was made up of enlisted men 


Photo by J. H. Fallis 


The “Old Corps" square-end neckties were worn These men were stationed at Shanghai, China, 
by "L'' Company, Third Battalion, Fourth Marines. in 1934. Commanding Officer was Captain Tebbs 
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Photo by Edward B. ‘Nowak ou shi 
The Marine Detachment and Commanding Officer, Tulsa, in Shanghai, China, 1932. The gunboat was 
IstLt A. W. Ellis, posed with the crew of the USS anchored in the Hwangphu River prior to a cruise 


































J From time to time, readers have = ar ie, 

requested information about the : z 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 





AGySgt Ed Barnum, USMC 
590 S. Canosa Ct., 
Denver, Colorado 

J. H. Fallis 

Box 177 

Cumby, Texas 

) Edward B. Nowakowski 

- 21 Orange St., Apt. 1-A . pe : ‘ i : ; Pa 

Hartford 6, Conn. : Photo by J. H. Fallis 
+ igh dl en ol The whaleboat crew of the USS West Virginia posed solemnly in 
MCB, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 1936. IstLt John M. Davis (R), is presently Director, 5th MCRRD 
William Stafford 
838 N. Bambrey St., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


James F. Smith 
Oak Hill Restaurant 
U.S. Highway +1 
Triangle, Va. 






















Photo by J. A. Witkoski - 
Third Division Marines and New Zealand soldiers attended ‘'Bush 
School"’ at Whangarei, New Zealand in preparation for Bougainville 










Photo by William Stafford 
One of the outstanding rifle shots 
4 of his day, Chief Marine Gunner 
Otho Wiggs, posed on grounds of 
the Peking Legation, China in 1932 















HERE were no slow moving 
columns of jeeps and tanks 
on Kamehameha Highway. 
Instead, it was crowded with speeding 
sedans and convertibles. There wasn’t 
an amtrac in sight. Running parallel to 
the old highway from Honolulu to 
Pearl there is now Nimitz Highway, a 
four-lane super road. Nimitz Highway 
ends at the main gate of Pearl Harbor; 
Kam Highway still veers off around 
Aiea and Pearl City to Schofield Bar- 
racks. There isn’t a white hat to be 
seen on Kam Highway come 1700 when 
liberty expired in the old days. 

Camp Catlin, where thousands of 
Marines passed time, waiting for an 
assignment to one of the divvys out 
there, sleeps quietly with the blue 
Koolau Range like a backdrop for a 
stage. The Quonset huts are in repair, 
but they look as though they feel their 
age. Base Hospital 128, at the bend 
of the road, is now a housing area. 
Small gardens grow hibiscus and 
plumeria where the wounded Marines 
of WWII spent restless days and 
nights. Makalapa has a settled look 
about it and the old Sub Base Gate 
has been renamed for it. The sentries 
are still sharp as they have always 
been, but somehow one misses the 
knife-sharp khaki of the old days. 
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New look in Waikiki is an exotic 
bazaar. Moana Hotel is at right 



























Pearl Harbor itself has changed little. 





-S It’s all there but much quieter and 
y. neater than it was in the days when a 
ig new ship’s bow was ready for exchange % 
at on a shot-up ship limping in from the 
fe) South Pacific. A launch tour around 
‘oO Battleship Row evokes unhappy mem- 
a ories. A stop is made at the landing 
y over the remains of the USS Arizona. 
rs It is a sobering and moving experience. 
d Down there in the blue waters of Pearl 
r- : are the remains of her crew—1102 
ye : Sailors and Marines who went down 
n with her that day of infamy. On quiet 
mornings a slight oil seepage can still 
of be seen rising to the surface from her 
in rusted bunkers. It is easy after viewing pea 
s Near Ford Island's 1010" dock, the shattered battleship Utah slowly 
yielded before the erosion of water and weather: a victim of Dec. 7th 
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Colors fluttered in the trade winds above the Arizona 
as she lay in eternal anchorage with her gallant dead 
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the remains of this once proud ship She is still carried as a commissioned ing at the first notes of ‘‘attention.” 


to contribute to the USS Arizona ship of the U.S. Navy and colors are Aiea Naval Hospital has been re- 
Memorial Fund (Pearl Harbor, c/o raised and lowered every day, as if her juvenated and renamed Camp H. M. 

) Postmaster, Honolulu, 13, Hawaii). dead crew were snapping to and salut- Smith for the first Commanding Gen- 
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Camera fans flocked to a regular hula show at Kapiolani Park; 
eager to capture true Hawaiiana on film. The park is in Waikiki 


corer 





Kalakaua avenue, Waikiki's main thoroughfare, was lined 
with swank shops and hotels like Princess Kaiulani at left 


At the famed Moana hotel on Waikiki Beach, the ancient banyan 
tree still spread its green umbrella above diners in the Court 
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HAWAII REVISITED (cont.) 





In 
front of the old main building where 
Purple Hearts were awarded there is 
now a parking area and a_e space 
for limited ceremonies. Inside the 
buildings the urgency that makes up 
a headquarters remains. But now, in 
addition to Headquarters FMFPac, 
there is also the Headquarters opera- 
tion of CINCPAC with its quota of 
Army, Navy and Air Force personnel, 
as well as Marines. The old CINCPAC 
building above Makalapa Gate now 
houses CINCPAC Fleet. 

The road from Camp H. M. Smith 
skirts the rear of Camp Catlin. Once 
it was lined with parked amtracs. Now, 
partially because there is a large hous- 
ing area along its side, it is a paved 
highway crowded with speeding cars. 
Tripler General Hospital, while still 
listed as an Army Hospital at its main 
gate, actually serves all the services. 
Hickham Field adjoins the Honolulu 
International Airport which old ka- 
mainas will remember as John Rogers 
Airport. Both airports are busy 24 








Unchanged by time, the Oloha 
Tower still welcomed visitors 
from its post on the waterfront 
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Marines helped quell domestic strife e 
in the days of Hawaiian sovereignty 


hours a day, with planes landing and 
taking off for Stateside and the far 
East. 

The little train whose end-of-the-line 
station was at the Main Gate of Pearl 
has gone. It used to be said that when 
that miniature train began to look full 
size, it was time to leave the Islands. 
Even the Oahu Railroad Station near 
Aala Park has changed its character. 
It has not seen a train for several years 
and is now used as a bus terminal. 








A Waikiki landmark, this sign- 
post at Kau-Kau Korner shows 
air times to major global cities 






Shabby balconies overlooked 
streets where battle-weary 


a sleepy corner at Hotel and River 
servicemen once sought relaxation 












River Street from College Walk is quiet 
and picturesque with many of its old 
balconied houses slumbering in the sun. 
The area around Hotel Street, once a 
favorite rendezvous for Sailors and 
Marines making a hurried liberty has 
changed a good deal. Some of the 
names have remained, but manage- 
ments have changed and the street is 
much quieter, even when several ships 
are in at the same time. In the same 
area the Armed Services YMCA still 
TURN PAGE 
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HAWAII REVISITED (cont.) 





occupies its dignified building, shaded 
by tall palm trees. The fine old lawn 
has grudgingly been. given up _ to 
modernization—it is now a parking lot 
for guests. 

Iolani Palace and the gilded statue 
of King Kamehameha across King 
Street have not changed much. King 
Kam is decorated with long cclorful 
leis every June 11. 

Kau Kau Korner is still doing busi- | 
A trip through downtown Honolulu revealed a modern business ness at the intersection of Kapiolani 
district which managed to retain a distinctive tropical atmosphere 
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Aloha shirts and muumuus have replaced the 
whites and khaki of WWII, yet ample fighting 










€ Islanders still kalua (roast) whole porkers for their 
luaus (feasts) by digging them into imus (fire pits) 


~ Pig 
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Waikiki Theater featured recent Hollywood epics 
amid interior decor which included full-size palms 
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and Kalakaua Boulevards. The sign- 
post in front of it still points the way 
to all the most interesting cities of the 
world. Somehow the sign pointing the 
way to Tokyo doesn’t seem to carry the 
same portent it used to. And now it 
gives the distance in air time rather 
than in miles to Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
Wake and Saipan. Kau Kau Korner 
was almost all alone 15 years ago. Now 
it is surrounded by automobile sales 
lots, buildings and other businesses. 
The run in to Waikiki was then almost 
rural. Today both sides of Kalakaua 
Avenue are lined with bustling enter- 
prises. 

The first spot recognizable to an old 
hand is Lau Yee Chai’s oriental restau- 


rant. P. Y. Chong’s restaurant is now 





Tunnels through the Koolau Range have eased the 
traffic congestion between Honolulu and Windward 


occupied by someone else and bears a 
new name. 

Waikiki itself has changed considera- 
bly. For one thing, it has grown. It 
is more crowded, busier. It has more 
big plush hotels. Some of the old ones 
we knew during the war are still there, 
refurbished and going strong. The 
Moana still has its Banyan Court, and 
the banyan tree seems even bigger than 
it used to. The Royal Hawaiian, which 
played host to so many servicemen— 
especially submariners—is back in the 
tourist business. The Halekulani is 
still right on the beach but the old 
Elks Club is in process of removal 
before the termites carry away the 
beautiful old building piece by piece. 
There seems to be no end of new 
multi-story hotels—Hawaiian Village, 
Princess Kaiulani, Reef, Edgewater and 
dozens more. There are more shops 
catering to the tourist, including a 
whole gioup called International Market 
Place. 

The beach boys still ply the rolling 
combers on their slim surfboards. Now, 
however, something has been added— 
a fleet of catamarans, those twin-hulled 
offspring of outrigger canoes. Their 
color hulls and_ sails skip over 
the breakers like sea gulls and they 
outspeed their (continued on page 93) 





The statue of King Kamehameha, 
first Island monarch, is garbed 
in huge floral leis each June II 


Oahu. A view from the Pali lookout, above the new 
highway, showed golf links where cows once grazed 
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of activities for military personnel who 


visited and toured the island paradise 





MALIHINI IS A NEW- 
A COMER. Servicemen and 

tourists alike are called by 
this name from the time Hawaii says 
Aloha (hello) until she says Aloha 
(good-bye). 

Hawaii is filled with beautiful and 
interesting sights, and it doesn’t take 
long for Armed Forces personnel to find 
their way around the Islands. Their 
favorite spot is world-famous Waikiki 






Fort DeRussy served as the hub 


Always a big attraction was the recreation 
center located on famous Waikiki Beach 
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€ Two Marines walked to their room after 
they checked into the Armed Forces hotel 


by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 


AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 


Beach, with its three miles of sparkling 
white sand, a South Sea world of 
bronzed beach lasses and gay umbrel- 
las. Here, off-duty Marines can learn 
to ride a surfboard, paddle an out- 
rigger canoe, race on water skis or 
help sail a rakish, double-hulled cata- 
maran. 

The early riser can watch the diving 
boys work for coins on steamer day, 
or attend the radio broadcast, “Hawaii 


LIBERAY 


Calls,” as it beams out over more than 
600 radio stations all over the world. 
The remainder of the day can be spent 
shopping for wood carvings, driftwood, 
exotic native foods, or looking over the 
Hawaiian fashions—muumuus, holo- 
muus, sarongs, etc. 

In the heart of all this activity is the 
Armed Forces Recreation Center, Fort 
DeRussy, the hub for a serviceman’s 
recreational hours. Here, he can swim, 
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HAWAII LIBERTY (cont.) 


relax, have his meals and obtain a 
room for the night if desired. 

Fort DeRussy consists of 72 acres, 
flanked on one side by the Reef and 
Edgewater Hotels, the other by the 
Hawaiian Village (Kaiser’s aluminum 
dome auditorium). Although it is ad- 
ministered by the Army, its facilities 
are maintained for the joint use of all 
the Armed Services. Forty-one per cent 
of the visitors are Marine Corps, Navy 
and Coast Guard personnel; 39 per cent 
Army and 18 per cent Air Force. In- 
dividual visits total over one million 
annually. 

The Armed Forces Recreation Center 
is operated by the U.S. Army primarily 
as a recreation center for the Hawaiian 
area. It’s under the command of Major 
William J. Martin, a combat-infantry 
officer. 

There are nearly 100,000 military 
personnel and their dependents based 
in Hawaii. In addition, there are 
periodic visits by Naval Fleet units, 
Air Force units and stop-over transient 
service personnel going to and return- 
ing from Far East duty. Many spend 
their recreation hours at Fort DeRussy. 

“Since Oahu is now the keystone and 
command center of military activities 
in the Pacific, there are many addi- 
tional visits to this permanent military 
reservation,’ Maj Martin said. He also 
explained that servicemen of friendly 
powers also make their headquarters 





Exotic Hawaiian drinks were sampled 


Pvt Denny J. Mabbott, ACpl Jerry Moyes, and ASgt Jimmy Craf 








were musically entertained by Jeanine Brown and Bonnie Martin 


at DeRussy. In past months, they have 
included men from Great Britain, 
France, South America, Canada, Japan, 
Formosa and Switzerland. They ac- 
count for about two per cent of the an- 
nual on-board total. 

Members of all-commands, their de- 
pendents and guests, and retired per- 
sonnel are authorized to use the Fort’s 
facilities. They include officer and en- 





t 


by PFC Jim O'Donnell and 


ASgt L. B. Marker at the Pali Palms Hotel near MCAS, Kaneohe 
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listed billets, a theater, bowling alley, 
chapel, library, barber shop, laundry 
and tailor shops, post exchange, tennis, 
volleyball, paddle tennis and handball 
courts, plus, of course, the excellent 
beach. Dining rooms are available; 
prices are reasonable and menus are 
varied. 

All accommodations at the Armed 
Forces Recreation Center are recon- 
verted barracks-type buildings and, 
while not plush, they’re comfortable 
and convenient. Rooms and a limited 
number of apartments are available. 
These apartments have private baths; 
other lodgers occupy rooms utilizing 
community baths. The rates (per day) 
for an adult range from $1.50 for an 
enlisted apartment ($2 for an officer) 
to $1.25 for a double room and $1 for 
a dormitory bed. 

“It’s first come, first served,’ Maj 
Martin said. 

Reservations can be made _ three 
months in advance for the maximum 
seven-day stay. For those interested 
individuals en route from the Mainland 
or the Far East, requests for reserva- 
tions should be addressed to the Officer 
in Charge, Armed Forces Recreation 
Center, APO-958, San Francisco, Calif. 
One important fact all Marines should 
remember is that families arriving from 
the U.S. or in a transit status between 
stations, and those not maintaining 
quarters at personal expense, may be 
able to get quarters at this Center, if 
available. 

The beach area, as well as the sub- 
merged area fronting Fort DeRussy, is 
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under Territorial control and is there- 
fore open and free for use by the gen- 
eral public. Giant palm trees line the 
sand—Diamond Head can be seen in 
the distance. Water offshore are famous 
for surfboarding and dozens can be 
spotted at any time during the day. 
International surfboard meets are held 
here yearly. The average surf rise is 
about 12 feet. 

A reef, located a few hundred yards 
offshore, keeps the swimming area calm 
and warm. Lifeguards are positioned 
the length of the beach and children 
have the protection of a fenced-in area. 

Swimming may be one of the health- 
iest sports known, but on Oahu it can 
also be dangerous. Malihinis are cau- 
tioned, from the moment they arrive, 
to use only recognized beaches. Danger- 
ous waters, those with rocky shores, 
tide pools, tricky currents and sharks, 
are everywhere. Seldom will one see a 
swimmer more than 100 yards offshore. 

Originally, the land which is now 
Fort DeRussy was a swamp used by 
Hawaiian royalty for duck hunting. 
The Army purchased the land in 1905 
and converted it into a coast artillery 
post. Even today, Battery Randolph 
and Battery Dudley—which house the 
Recreation Center Office and supply 
rooms—can be seen between the beach 
and the officers’ hotel. The guns were 
removed from Sea Coast Defense in 
1942-43. The fort was named in honor 
of Brevet Brigadier General Rene 
DeRussy. 

In 1943, the Army established the 
Recreation Center at DeRussy and in 
1950, redesigned it as an Armed Forces 
Recreation Center. At the present time, 
the post also serves as Headquarters 
for the United States Army Reserve 
Units, Hawaiian Islands, which in- 
cludes the 442d (Go For Broke) In- 
fantry Regiment. 

No government transportation facili- 
ties are available to guests during their 
stay at the Armed Forces Recreation 
Center. However, city buses are avail- 
able and almost any destination can be 
reached. Most of the Waikiki tourist 
attraction are within a few minutes’ 
walking distance. 

For the Marine who makes his stay 
at Fort DeRussy, Waikiki and Hono- 
lulu offer endless hours of enjoyment. 
He can visit the fish market and auc- 
tion, go sport fishing, try native 
Hawaiian foods at a luau or make the 
exciting night club tour. The Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Kapiolani Park, the- 
aters and restaurants, are nearby. 

A stop at the International Market 
Place on Kalakaua Avenue is a must. 
Here, a Marine can ride a rickshaw 
around the four-acre site, watch free 
outdoor Polynesian shows or chat with 
saucy talking parrots and mynah birds. 
Greeting cards, flowers and Hawaiian 
TURN PAGE 





PFC J. H. Peterkin and ACpl G. W. Jellings (R) admired the catch of 
fish speared and displayed by Hawaiian skin-divers off Oahu Island 





ASgt L. B. Marker visited the Tree House at International Market 
Place. Perched high above ground, the restaurant can seat only two 











Moari dancing can be seen almost 
every night.” 

For the sight-seeing Marine, th: 
Island of Oahu can be toured in an 
automobile or bus in about four hours. 
Traveling with an old-time resident 
should not be overlooked. He will de- 
light in showing off the island in true 
Hawaiian style. Sights to be seen in- 
clude views of Diamond Head, the 
Blow Hole, Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Grass Hut, the Sugar Mill, the Mor- 
mon Temple, Punchbowl Crater and 
the National Cemetery, the University 
of Hawaii campus, the Pali, Schofield 
Barracks, pineapple fields, sugar planta- 
tions, the Kodak Hawaii Hula Show, 
and others. 

Harbor cruises are also available. 
They pass the Aloha Tower, Interna- 
tional Airport, Hickam Field, the | 
Naval Shipyard, “Battleship Row,” the | 
sunken USS Arizona and the USS 
Utah, and Ford Island. A description 
of the attack on December 7, 1941, is a 
feature of every cruise. 

Recreation for the Marines stationed 
at the six separate commands on Oahu 
is not centered only at Fort DeRussy. y 
Waikiki, Honlulu and Pearl Harbor, 
but is enjoyed also at the Bellows AFB | 
recreation center and on three other | 
islands. 

Bellows, formerly an Air Force Base 
is a popular beach spot for Kaneohe 
Bay-based Marines. It’s but a 35- | 
minute drive from the main gate. Fea- 
tured here is a picnic area under a 
grove of pine trees, a pavilion, a wide 
beach and recreational facilities. Ma- 


Recessed on Oahu's Windward ) 
€ side, the Blow Hole appealed to | 
many Marine Corps sightseers | 
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clothing are displayed in thatched-roof 
huts. Other attractions include the 
Banyon Tree House, the Korean Vil- 
lage, Japanese shops and hula girls. 
Between open-air shows, he can watch 
craftsmen carving wood, ivory, jade 
and precious metals, or fashioning out- 9 
rigger canoes and idols. 

“When the sun goes down, the magic 
begins in Waikiki,” ASSgt Daniel C. 
Collins, of MCAS, Kaneohe Bay, said. Fi 
“There’s music, and open-air shows y 
with Hawaiian, Tahitian, Samoan and 








Kansas Tower, site of the first 
American fatality of WWII, was 
visited by Marines and civilians 
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rines and their dependents, by the 
dozens, spend leisurely hours here 
every week end. Cabins are also avail- 
able. 
Trips to the islands of Kauai, Maui 
and Hawaii (Kilauea Military Camp) 
are scheduled regularly for all service- 
men stationed on Oahu. The Kilauea 
Camp has a dormitory, hotel apart- 
ments and cabins. Personnel are per- 
mitted to transport their automobiles 
(via LST) to either of the islands. 
Trips to Maui and Kauai are scheduled 
about once a month; Hawaii, once a 
week. 
Hawaii, the “Big Island,” is a panor- 
ama of variety and contrasts, where 
thosuands of Marines of World War 
II days rested and regrouped to con- 
tinue island-hopping across the Pacific. 
Five volcanoes, two of which are live, 
are among the key scenic attractions. 
The live volcanoes are Mauna Loa and 
| Kiauea. Mauna Loa has averaged an 
eruption about every three and one- 
half years since 1832. The 1950 erup- 
| tion, which lasted 23 days, was one of 

the largest in modern times. Nearby 
) Mauna Kea (white mountain) rises 

13,784 feet above sea level. The top is 
covered with snow during Winter 
months and attracts skiers. 

If you’re one of the next malihinis to 
arrive in Hawaii, slip on a comfortable 
aloha shirt and kick off those shoes. 
It’s a restful life—and, you'll be dressed 
to go anywhere... END 








Using a Mormon temple for background scenery, many Marines get 
pictures to send home. Hawaii's temple is one of seven in the world 











PFC Jim O'Donnell and ASgt Larry B. Marker Crater. Servicemen of all our nation's wars are 
paid a visit to the National Cemetery at Punchbowl buried in this final resting place near Kaneohe Bay 
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W/ ITH EXACTLY seventeen 
of the twenty-mile forced 
march to go, PFC Bari- 

scillo let out a pathetic whimper of 

pain and sank to his knees, “Sarge,” he 
groaned, “I knew those breakfast hot 
cakes would do me in.” 

I raised my eyes to heaven for three 

more steps and fervently requested a 

lightning bolt to put either the private 


or myself out of misery. No miracle 
forthcoming, I raised my arm, bellowed, 
“Take ten,” and stood in the middle of 
the road while my platoon scattered to 
shade with many a laugh and jest. I 
heard Pvt Lowenstein inform Cpl 
Kirms that he would accept his pool 
winnings now, as Bariscillo had lasted 
just forty-six seconds over his number 
—45 minutes. Without much hope, I 
again requested the lightning bolt. The 
sun went behind a cloud; I was on my 
own. 


PFC Bariscillo was unlucky. 


I walked grimly toward the hulking 
figure who was writhing in the middle 
of the road. “Get up,” I rasped. 

“Sarge, did you see how those heart- 
less birds left me here in the hot sun to 
perish? Don’t you think one of them 
might have hauled me under a shade 
tree? It wasn’t like this in Korea, was 
it, Albert?” 

“Don’t ‘Albert’ me, you phony hound. 
I should have left you on Pork Chop 
Hill when you came down with chicken 
pox.” I leaned down and scooped him 
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Every time things 


got rough, he’d be struck down by some strange malady 
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THE BELLYACHER (cont.) 


up, which was no easy trick as PFC 
Bariscillo weights 220 in his skivvies 
and could blow the dandruff out of my 
hair without standing on tiptoe. “I 
warned you,” I shouted, “I warned you 
last night, this exercise was important 
and if you pulled one of your sick bay 
auditions I would put you there for 
real. We’ve got seventeen miles to go 
and a combat problem when we get 
there, and you’re going to make it if 


“Albert, Albert, don’t make me look 
bad in front of those boots. This tire 
I’m not faking it. Honest. I was fit 
as a fiddle five minutes ago, then I got 
this sudden, grinding pain in the gut.” 

“That isn’t where you give me a pain, 
Private.” I wiped sweat from my chin 
and thrust it to within and inch of his. 
“Look, George, I’m asking you nice... 
don’t foul me up. Sure, this is only an 
exercise and this is only Pendleton, but 
if we’re not at the rendezvous when 
we’re supposed to be, the attack will 
be delayed and we blow our last week- 
end pass before shipping out. You 
heard the major....” 

Bariscillo made pathetic groaning 
sounds in his chest and his eyes went 
into orbit. If I didn’t know him better 
I might have been worried. ‘Albert, 
Sarge,” he choked, ‘I may be a pig for 
eating fourteen of those hot cakes, but 
I’m not faking. My stomach just re- 
signed from the rest of my body.” 

I sat wearily on my heels and pushed 
my helmet back. 

I think the word is hydrocondiac, or 
something like that. That was George 
Bariscillo. In the four years I’d known 
him, he’d gone through every fake ail- 
ment known to medical science and 
always at a time like this. I remember 
one at Lejeune the night before a land- 
ing exercise, George had been thrown 
out of sick bay with the immortal 
words, ““You’ve gone too far this time, 
Private .... Ill turn in my scalpel 
before I’ll admit you’re a beriberi case, 
which is exactly what your symptoms 
indicate ....°” 

George was healthy only on liberty. 

In addition to chicken pox in Korea, 
he had turned in for (1) Gout. (com- 
plicated by a bee sting.) (2) Massive 
internal hemorrhage. (He cut his 
tongue shaving. That’s right, his tongue. 
He sticks it out when shaving.) (3) 
Asiatic flu. (In a fire fight on Hill 
609, a Commie’s last mortal act was to 
sneeze in George’s face as George’s bay- 
onet went him. Five minutes later 
George claimed a high fever, then swore 
to the corpsman the dead enemy soldier 
looked like he had flu.) 

That’s just a sample. In four years, 
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to be brief, PFC Bariscillo had ex- 
hausted the symptoms of just about 
every ailment known to man, and a few 
not yet discovered. (‘‘Doc, the ends of 
my ribs feel like they’ve grown toenails 
and are scraping my insides’ to 
shreds.’’) 

Please understand why I put up with 
PFC Bariscillo at all. Despite every- 
thing, he was one hell of a fighting man 
in combat and his mother’s proudest 
possession was the Silver Star George 
had rung up for cutting up a Chinese 
patrol all by himself. (The excitement 
was responsible for his “four-times-a- 
week” migraine headaches.) 

Also, we were buddies and, as you all 
know, a buddy is a guy you're stuck 
with, like a wife or a mother-in-law. 
But this time I was really sore. 

I lit up the stub of last night’s cigar 
and tried sarcasm. ‘“You’re not even 
original any more,” I sneered. “A belly- 
ache! I et twelve of those bathmats 
myself and do I get a belly-ache?” 

“Albert, Sarge,” George pleaded, “I 
have always had a delicate stomach. Is 
that my fault? It’s inherited. My old 
man used to get the bloats so bad we 
had to roll him to bed.” 

“Delicate stomach, he says,” I ob- 
served harshly to the grinning on- 
lookers. “I’ve seen this bird down four 
anchovy pizzas, then inhale a straw- 
berry shortcake as big as a jeep tire. 
Delicate stomach. I’ve watched him 
suck up fifteen beers without a burp.” 

“That,” George said indignantly, 
“was when I had that tapeworm.” 

See what I mean? 

I paced the road for a moment, 
looked at my watch and toyed with 
the idea of leaving PFC Bariscillo. I 
was quite sure once we were around 
the bend of the road, he’d be on his 
feet and double-timing it back to camp. 
The thought brought little bubbles of 
blood up my neck. I spat the cigar out. 
“Okay, Luella,” I said cruelly, “you 
are a casualty and we never leave our 
wounded behind. So you first four men, 
make up a litter. We'll carry our little 
wounded bird into action.” 

“A very good idea,’ George said 
comfortably. I should have known he 
would have no pride. The blood in my 
neck crept up into my jaw and some 
of it seeped into my eyes, I’m certain. 
For George’s brave little smile faded 
and he stifled the automatic groan as 
four men helped him to his feet. In a 
few minutes he was litter-borne and 
moaning pathetically about the sun in 
his eyes. I whinnied a little in silent 
rage and we moved out. 

The Pendleton reserve, as you might 
know, is not exactly a basketball court. 
It is big, brawny and knotted with hill 
and dale. It is very fertile from the 
sweat of thousands of Marines down 
through the years. The present infantry 


exercise called for our little group to 
link up with the regiment and assault 
a predetermined position occupied by 
the Blue force, this being a bunch of 
lucky stiffs from another regiment. 
Lucky because they had been trans- 
ported by truck and because they didn’t 
have PFC Bariscillo on their side. 

George kept up a running commen- 
tary from the litter as his four sweating 
bearers juggled him uphill and down. 
“Easy, men, every jolt is like another 
bazooka shell going off in my belly. 
Watch that rock, Kirms. Lowenstein, 
can’t you turn your head the other 
way? You're breathing on my face and 
that cough of yours don’t sound like it’s 
from cigarettes. For all I know you’re 
a walking TB and I got enough prob- 
lems.” 

“Shut him up, somebody,” Kirms 
wheezed. 

“Sarge,” Lowenstein snarled, “can’t 
we just bury him?” 

“The troops aren’t what they use to 
be,” George said sadly. “I remember in 
boot camp when I had my very first 
attack of internal sweating. The DI. 
hisself carried me in and he cried the 
whole front of my shirt wet, just worry- 
ing about me.” 

“What’s internal sweating?” Kirms 
asked, in spite of his condition. 

“It’s a very rare thing,’’ George said, 
almost sitting up at this encourage- 
ment.‘‘As you know, most guys sweat 
outside. Like you are now, for instance. 
But me, I got what a civilian doctor 
said is reversed perspiring glands. I 
sweat inside. On a very hot day, like 
today, after a few hours I can actually 
hear it sloshing around, and I'll tell 
you guys it’s a hell of a feeling to be 
going down for the third time on dry 
1EVo Yo marae taal 

“The reason you don’t sweat out- 
side,” I snarled, “is because the only 
exercise you get is around the vocal 
cords.” 

“Albert, Sarge,” the big phony said 
in hurt tones, “if you knew the pain I 
Ase. erat 

Twelve miles and twelve litter 
bearers later a jeep caught up with us 
in a shower of dust and Col Mobray 
jumped out. “Good going, Sergeant,” 
he said to me, “you're right on 
schedule.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, hoping my 
snappy salute would keep his attention 
off the sad sack in the litter, presently 
hidden in swirls of dust. Then I forgot 
Bariscillo, as Col Mobray swayed and 
his face cramped with pain. 

“Is anything wrong, sir,’ I asked 
solicitously. 

“No, no, Sergeant, just a touch of 
indigestion I reckon. To tell the truth 
I would have caught you sooner but we 
had to make several—ah—unscheduled 
stops.” 
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“TI understand, sir,” I said simpiy. 

“Well, as long as your boys are keep- 
ing up, [ll be heading on—hold on! 
What’s that they’re carrying?” 

I closed my eyes briefly. “A litter, 
sir.” 

“A litter of what?” 

“Of Private First Class George Bari- 
scillo, sir. He’s ... he’s indisposed and 
rather than hold up the platoon... ” 

“What exactly is wrong with him?” 
The colonel was walking rapidly, if 
weavingly, toward the cortege. I fol- 
lowed, wishing I had buried George a 
mile back. 

“Some kind of cramps, sir,” I said 
weakly. 

The colonel stared at me. “Cramps?” 

“He sort of folded up. It was a piti- 
ful sight, sir.” As I said before, a buddy 
is a buddy, even if he deserves a boon- 
docker where it will do the most good. 

Col Mobray looked down at George, 
whose groaning had suddenly taken on 
new agony. ‘How are you, son?” the 
Old Man asked gently. 

George was an old hand at this sort 
of thing. His eyes rolled tragically and 
he whispered, “I'll be okay, sir.” 

“T’m sure you will, son, but tell me 
about it. It may be important.” 

“Well, sir, I was humping along good 
with the rest of the boys when I got 
this fierce pain in the stomach. I’ve had 
cramps before, but this was the grand- 
daddy of them all.” 

“Cramps, eh? And anything else with 
the cramps?” 

“Yessir. Terrible, shooting colors in 
front of my eyes and a general lassitude 
of the muscle. First I doubled up, then, 
like I was hit on the back with a ham- 
mer, I straightened up. I was contorted, 
you might say.” 

Col Mobray nodded. “And it started 
in the stomach.” 

“Absolutely, sir. I told the boys I'd 
rather go it on my feet, but they in- 
sisted .... ” Bariscillo gestured to 
the litter and sank back weakly. 

“Colonel,” I said swiftly. ‘I’m sure 
the private will be okay in awhile. He 
often gets these....” 

“Quiet, Sergeant,” the colonel said 
angrily, his face the color of putty. 
“Tell me, Private, what did you have 
for morning chow?” 

“The cooky calls them hot cakes, sir. 
Back home we call them.... ” 

“IT knew it!” the colonel said fiercely. 
He turned to the lieutenant in the jeep. 
“IT told you there was’ something 
peculiar about those things. Do you 
remember me complaining?” 

“Yessir,” the lieutenant said promp- 
tly. “You seemed to have some trouble 
after the tenth and I recall over the 
twelfth you remarked to Major Korn- 
field that cooky must have used cement 
instead of flour.” 

“Exactly.” The colonel looked around 


sharply. “Do any of you other men 
feel ill?” 

There was no reply, but his eyes fell 
on the twelve, sweat-soaked litter 
bearers, who sat glassy-eyed on the rim 
of the road and breathed in short, un- 
musical whistles. “You men, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

“They’ve been carrying PFC Bari- 
scillo, sir,” I said swiftly. 

The colonel was racked with a new 
spasm of pain and when he straightened 
he said coldly, “Is that so, Sergeant? 
Is it your idea of a joke, picking out 
obviously incapacitated men for the 
heavy work? I’m no corpsman, but one 
look should have told you something 
was wrong.” 

“Sir, they were.... 

“Never mind the explanations, Ser- 
geant. Keep your men here in the 
shade while I go on ahead and get 
transportation and medical attention. 
Consider yourself out of the exercise.” 
The colonel staggered to the jeep and 
said to the driver. ‘Hurry, man. 
Heaven knows how many other are in 
this condition.” 

PFC Bariscillo raised his head weak- 
ly and called, ‘‘Colonel Mobray, sir!” 

“Yes, what is it, son?” 

“Sir, I think I speak for all of us. 
We'd just as soon go on. We realize 
how important this exercise is and we'll 
crawl if we have to, but we’ll make it.” 

The colonel’s expression softened and 
for a moment he seemed to forget how 
he felt. “Private,” he said warmly, “I 
congratulate you on your spirit, but I'll 
have to deny that request. Rest easy.” 


” 





As the jeep roared away, I heard him 
say to the lieutenant. “It’s men like 
that, young feller, that have made us a 
Cracition .-. <<" 

Bariscillo looked at me and _ said, 
“Sarge, Albert, you’d better sit down 
too .... your face is all swollen and 
purple. What’s the matter, Sarge.... 
why are you coming at me... 
Sarge... 


I stopped myself just in time. I felt 
like Lon Chaney in the middle of his 
wolf-man transformation. I raised my 
talons to the sky and pleaded hoarsely, 
“Please, just one little bolt of lightning 
oie ease ONC wa ow 


The power of suggestion is a frighten- 
ing thing when put in the hands of an 
idiot. 

Twenty minutes after Col Mobray’s 
departure, fourteen men were flat on 
their backs, their faces the color of new 
money and each encouraging word from 
the lips of PFC Bariscillo produced a 
fresh rash of moans. “It could have 
been the syrup instead of the hot 
cakes,” he said weakly. “I remember 
reading once about a field cook who 
flipped his wig and imagined he was a 
Commie prisoner forced to cook for 
their troops. He slipped five gallons of 
motor oil into the gravy and an entire 
regiment wound up in sick bay to have 
their carburetors flushed. ... ” 

“Listen, you birds,” I said wearily, 
“I ate a whole stack of those cakes and 
except for my sanity, I never felt better. 
Don’t you see that this character has 
talked you into it?” 

“Yeah, Sarge?” Lowenstein = said 
faintly. “Well, how about the colonel?” 

“Okay, he really is sick. But it’s 
just coincidence.” 

“Sarge, Albert,’ Bariscillo rebuked, 
“instead of passing this thing off lightly, 
why not help Wilson? He just rolled 


into a ditch and is probably too weak 
to get out.” 
“Why don’t you all roll into the 
Be 


ditch so I can throw dirt on you?” I 
snarled. 

“I remember another case of mass 
food poisoning,’ George said, after a 
forgiving silence, ‘where an entire foot- 
ball team was carried off’n the field. It 
turned out one of the waiters at the 
training table had been bribed to put 
chunks of soap in the stew. Eleven 
husky men (continued on page 94) 
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The “Queen City of the Sound”’ is in 
Westchester County, which has been 
called “ . . . the richest and most 
beautiful county in the world.” 

The boundaries of the 2d Rifle Com- 
pany’s area for recruiting purposes were 
limited in 1952 to Westchester County 
and adjacent Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut, which possesses credentials of 
its own for the “richest and most beau- 
tiful ... * title 

Located in such an area, it would be 
understandable if the unit could count 
its membership on the fingers of one 
hand. But that is not the case. 

Captain Lawrence P. Flynn, Com- 
pany CO, thinks he knows the reason 
his unit has a waiting list to join and 
why it has, for two successive years, 
won the coveted Josephthal Award in 
competition against 36 Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Units. “Training!” 
says Capt Flynn. “We don’t offer din- 
ner dances or wiener roasts. Marine 
Corps training is all we’ve got to give— 
but we’ve got a lot of takers.” 

While Capt Flynn is undoubtedly 
right, there are some other factors in- 
volved. Maybe the answer lies in the 
simple fact that the 2d Rifle Company 
is staffed by men who are good leaders. 

At the top, there’s Capt Flynn. He 
joined the 1st Infantry Battalion, 
USMCR, Fort Schuyler, N.Y., 12 years 
ago. Called to active duty in August, 
1950, as a corporal and promoted to 
sergeant eight months later, he was 
commissioned in May, 1951. From Sep- 
tember, 1951, until May, 1952, he 
served with a rifle company of the 1st 
Battalion, Seventh Marines, in Korea. 

When he was released to inactive 
duty, he immediately joined the newly 





AMSgt Gauruder reported the I-l staff present as IstSgt Sanford 
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inspected. In the background is a huge sign sewn by local schoolgirls 


formed New Rochelle unit as a platoon 
commander, with additional duties as 
training officer. He has watched the 
company more than quadruple itself 
from 42 enlisted to its present 192-man 
strength. He served as company ex- 
ecutive officer for a year before assum- 
ing command in November, 1958. 

His opposite number is Captain 
Anthony A. Monti, Inspector-Instructor 
of the company. A blackboard, diagram- 
ming his own career, would be the most 
effective training aid he could use were 
he to give a lecture to Reservists on 
career opportunities available to them. 

He enlisted in Providence, Rhode 





Justifiably proud were Capts Anthony Monti (L) and Lawrence Flynn 
as they verified scores indicating 99%, of their company had qualified 


Island’s 2d 155-mm. Howitzer Battalion, 
USMCR, in 1948, while a student at 
Providefice College. Three years later, 
he was commissioned through the PLC 
Program after having attained the rank 
of sergeant with the Cannoneers. 

He had the unusual experience of be- 
ing assigned to a battery of the Tenth 
Marines for three months and then 
attending Naval Justice School in 
Rhode Island—before he attended Basic 
School. Things righted themselves 
shortly afterward and, as all officers 
must, he completed Basic School. He 
soon joined Easy-Two-Seven in Korea 
and, while there, earned a Bronze Star 
and Purple Heart. 

He served as Assistant I-I of the 
Newport, Rhode Island, Reserve Unit 
for 18 months. Then came a tour at 
P.I., instruction at Fort Sill, Okla., 25 
months as CO, MD, USS Wasp and, 
after two years as CO of Lima-Three- 
Two at Camp Lejeune, he reported to 
New Rochelle in July of last year. 

Two tours of I-I duty have given him 
definite convictions about his job. ‘We 
are here to assist in every way we can,” 
he says, “‘but this is a Reserve Unit and 
Reservists run it.” 

How does this tour differ from, for 
example, his tour as CO of the In- 
fantry Company at Lejeune? “The big 
difference,” he says, ‘is that practically 
everything we do here—motor trans- 
port, supply, courts-martial, cross- 
service agreements—is on a battalion 
level. It’s excellent training for the 
big step up to field grade.” 

AMSgt Sidney A. Sadin, USMCR, 
Company first sergeant, came on active 
duty in September, 1941, after graduat- 
ing from Long Island University. After 
graduation, he had received his license 
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NEW ROCHELLE (cont.) 


to teach chemistry and general science 
at the high school level in the state of 
New York. But he, clearer than some, 
had seen the war clouds on_ the 
horizon. 

During WWII he served at the Naval 
Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va., with the 
Fifteenth Marines and with Service 
Battalion, Sixth Division. 

He left the Marine Corps and joined 
the Volunteer Reserve in 1946, and, a 
year later, earned his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 
of Chemistry. 

Recalled in 1950, he was promoted to 
master sergeant while serving at MCI, 
Washington, D. C. He became first 
sergeant of the 2d Rifle Company in 
October, 1952, and has filled the billet 
since. 

Now working as an Administrative 
Chemist for a pharmaceutical company, 
he is pleased that well over 50% of 
the company’s personnel either attend, 
or are graduates of a college. (Unit 
members are enrolled at Yale, Colum- 
bia, NYU, Fordham, LIU, Iona, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, to name a few.) 





AMSgt Sidney Sadin, company first sergeant, fell 
the company in and assigned the men to relays at 


“In this technical world we live in,” 
he says, “the need for higher education, 
particularly in the sciences, grows al- 
most daily.” 

AMSegt Sadin has witnessed a lot of 
changes in nearly seven years. ‘The 
biggest boost to enlistment was the 
Six-Months Training Program; the big- 
gest boost to attendance was the switch 
to weekend drills,’ he says. 

There is one slight disadvantage to 
weekend drills, in his opinion. “You 
see the people longer, but not as often,” 
he pointed out. 

“Our unit,’ he continued, ‘is different 
from most in one respect. A Reserve 
Unit in Sacramento or Wichita prob- 
ably draws most of its people from 
within the city limits. We have more 
people from Yonkers than New 
Rochelle. Some of our people have to 
come 50 miles and that distance in this 
congested area is not like 50 miles in 
open country.” 

The senior enlisted man of the I-I 
staff, 1stSgt John C. Sanford, is now 
midway through what amounts to his 
second career with the Marines. He en- 
listed in February, 1941, and, 18 months 
later, was commissioned. Three months 
later he joined the Ninth Marines, com- 
manded by then Colonel Lemuel C. 


the Military Academy's rifle range. They used 
the same range facilities as the West Point cadets 


Shepherd, Jr., in Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 

He was a rifle company commander 
at Bougainville and Iwo Jima. He left 
the Corps in 1946, but returned to 
active duty in 1950 at TTULant, short- 
ly after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. He was promoted to the rank 
of major in 1951. 

In 1952, he made, as he puts it, “a 
decision I’ve never regretted.” He re- 
signed his Reserve commission and re- 
enlisted in the Regulars as a_ staff 
sergeant. 

He went to Korea in 1953 and re- 
turned, a little over a year later, as a 
technical sergeant. In 1956, at Parris 
Island, he received a _ meritorious 
promotion to master sergeant and, one 
month after he arrived in New Rochelle, 
in February 1958, he was picked up for 
first sergeant. 

The bi-monthly drills take place in 
a mammoth brick structure built in 
1931. It is owned, maintained by (and 
rented from) the state of New York. 
Technically, it is a Naval Militia 
Armory. The Rifle Company, like the 
units with which it shares the armory’s 
facilities, is a member of the New York 
Naval Militia. 

Among the other “boarders” in the 
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The company's star performer stopped "“acting'’ when Gerry Keegan, 
the unit's official bagpiper, was promoted to sergeant by Capt Flynn 
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The "'Gunny,'' AGySgt Walter B. Mead, looked over a BAR in the 
armory. He served as Chief Radioman in the Navy during WWII 


armory are the U.S. Naval Reserve 
Surface Divisions 3-69 (which meets on 
Tuesday nights) and 3-70 (Monday 
nights). The 30-man Security Group 
3-8, the USNR Construction Battalion 
3-11 and a Civil Air Patrol detachment 
all meet on Thursday nights. Friday 
nights, the local Coast Guard unit 
meets. 

Marine Major John O. McKay’s 13- 
officer VTU 1-27 meets on Wednesday 
nights. A detective sergeant in the New 
Rochelle police department, Maj Mc- 
Kay and his staff act as umpires or as 
the battalion staff during the company’s 
field problems. Afterward, they con- 
duct critiques. 

The company occupies six rooms on 
the second deck for administrative pur- 
poses. There are about 18 rooms 
available as classrooms throughout the 
building but the figure is constantly 
changing as rooms are re-shuffled to 
gain more classroom space. 

There is a drill hall, almost the size 
of a gridiron, on the main deck. The 
most overpowering thing about the drill 
hall is the enormous muslin sign, meas- 
uring 20 by 70 feet, welcoming visitors 
to the center. It was stitched by the 
young ladies of the Home Economics 
Class of New Rochelle High School. 

On the main deck, too, are the offices 
of the staff of the Navy Commanding 
Officer, as well as a sick bay and a 
dental office. 

In the basement are a galley, store- 
rooms, and armory and an _ indoor 
range. Besides the service personnel, 
teams from three local high schools 
and from American Legion Post No. 8 
fire .22s, .38s and .45s on the range. All 
of these groups bring their own weap- 
ons, ammunition and targets. 

To the rear of, and at right angles to 
the main building, is a prefabricated 
metal ‘Butler Hut,” which houses more 
classrooms. This building, containing 
over 4000 square feet of floor space, 
was constructed by the Navy. 

The only building erected and owned 
by the Marines is a three-car garage 
behind the Butler Hut. The last of the 
four buildings which make up the 
Training Center is a boat house now 
being used as a garage. 

The 2d Rifle Company rightly places 
great emphasis on annual rifle marks- 
manship qualification. 

“Rifle is our middle name,” a Re- 
servist pointed out. 

This year the company fired on the 
same range the cadets use at the U.S. 
Military Academy, West Point. The 
Academy, 48 miles from the center, pro- 
vided chow in the field for the troops. 

The company qualified a lusty 99% 
despite the fact that at least four of the 
privates had never fired before. Two 
men who had never fired—but qualified 
—were Pvts Anthony Coschigano and 
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NEW ROCHELLE (cont.) 


Joseph T. Finnegan, the latter scoring 
a creditable 218. 

One of the better shots in the com- 
pany is ACpl Don Suttlehan, a mem- 
ber of the New York State Police and 
the Rifle Company’s five-man pistol 
team. The law is well represented in 
the company: First Lieutenant Salva- 
tore Olivieri, a former enlisted man, is 
a member of the New York Police De- 
partment. Three other enlisted men are 
local policemen. Pvt Ugo F. Ippolito, 
now on Six Months active duty, is an 
attorney. 

The highest GCT in the company, 
156, belongs to Pvt John Neal Daly, 
(who has a younger brother, John 
Charles Daly.) Pvt Daly, now a senior 
at Yale University, is the son of the 
TV commentator, John Daly. 

Pvt Daly was granted a three-months 
leave this year by the Corps to visit 
Europe on a State Department-sanc- 
tioned tour. He will be one of about 15 
students who will spend 30 days in 
Russia and then, with a Yale classmate, 
he will remain an additional two months 
on the continent. 

One of the veteran Reservists in 
point of service is ASSgt Rocco Spe- 
ziale. In Italian, his name means 
“special,” and he is in several ways. 
He joined the company one month be- 
fore it was called to active duty in 
August, 1950. The company went to 
Camp Lejeune and, from there, its 
members scattered to the four winds. 
Rocco went to Parris Island for boot 
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A relay of shooters tried to blast the black out of the targets as they 
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cranked off a string of rapid fire during annual requalification firing 


camp and then back to Lejeune for two 
months’ instruction at Cooks and 
Bakers School. 

With the Sixth Marines, he went to 
the Mediterranean. When he returned 
to the States, he was released to in- 
active duty. Shortly after, he took 


over the management of a restaurant in 
New Rochelle and, early this year, he 
opened his own establishment, ‘““Town 
and Country.” Located outside of town 
a few miles, it’s as swank as its name. 





He’s been back in the company for 
three years—and drives to the meetings 
in one of his two cars. 

A typical Sunday drill begins with a 
formation, after which the three rifle 
platoons and the weapons platoon go 
to separate classes or areas for instruc- 
tion. Subjects include First Aid, 
Weapons, and Infantry Tactics. The 
schedule is slanted, in broad terms, to- 
ward bringing all hands up to a pro- 
ficiency level approximately equal to 
that which would be attained by a Ma- 
rine who had completed boot camp and 
advanced infantry training. Before be- 
ing assigned to a platoon, all privates 
receive basic indoctrinations in the 
Recruit Platoon (which averages about 
15 men) under ACpl Michael T. 
Heaney. 

Religious services are conducted at 
noon by Commander Cornelius O’Brien, 
USNR, and Lieutenant John Hill, US- 
NR. Father O’Brien, a parish priest in 
nearby Rye, N.Y., will accompany the 
unit to Summer training this year. 

Under a “cross-service’” agreement, 
the same Sunday noon meal that is 
served at the Army’s Fort Slocum is 
rushed in food containers to the Re- 
serve Unit. Fort Slocum, five miles 
from the Training Center, has put out 
the welcome mat to the Marines to 
utilize its commissary and exchange. 


The troops took a break during 
a field problem to make an attack 
on a table laden with hot chow 
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The last two weeks of August, 
the unit journeys to Albany, Ga., for 
Annual Field Training. It will be the 
only Rifle Company there during that 
period. 

The second day on the schedule is 
being looked forward to since the troops 
will get their first lecture on what will 
be the new tools of their trade: the 
Rifle T14 and the M.G. M60. 

As he did at Summer training last 
year, ASgt Gerald F. Keegan, USMCR, 
will probably raise every eyebrow in 
Albany. He is the company’s official 
bagpiper. Leading off parades with a 
jaunty step, his pipes wailing, ASgt 
Keegan’s unusual musical talent has 
gained service-wide recognition. 

The company stands to lose one of 
its PFCs in the near future when 
Christopher D. Munger enters the 
Naval Academy. He worked hard for 
his chance, driving a truck to help pay 
for his tuition at “Yukon” (University 
of Connecticut.) 

But there will still be a PFC Munger 
with the company. Christopher’s 
younger brother, Jack, caught the Ma- 
rine Corps fever when he visited the 
Training Center one day. What really 
lured him in, he says, was watching a 
class in Bayonet Instruction. The boys 
heard their first hair-raising tales about 
the Corps on the knee of their uncle, 
Elmer Pugsley, who served with Gen- 
eral Smedley Butler in Haiti. 


“Spring cleaning’ is almost a year- 
reund chore. The Training Center 
glistens, as it should. But every bit of 
scrubbing, dusting, painting, polishing 
and buffing must be done by the I-I 
staff since there is no time on the Re- 
servists’ busy schedule for “field days.” 

AMSgt Stephen Gauruder, I-I staff 
“sunny,” contributed his share of phys- 
ical work with the SeaBees for three 
years during WWII. “I’ve worked 
harder here,” he says, “than I ever ex- 
pected to again.’”’ Last year, while the 
unit was away at Summer training, he 
and two other men stayed behind to 
paint every room the company uses. 

The unit recently received a letter 
from a 13-year-old girl in Port Chester, 
N.Y. The Marine pictured on the unit’s 
current “A” Sign, she wrote, “is the 
handsomest man I’ve ever seen.” 
Gauruder, who has two daughters of 
his own, delivered a Window-Card re- 
production of the sign to her. It now 
occupies a place of honor in the young 
lady’s home. 

Probably to no other group of en- 
listed Marines does the phrase, “high 
cost of living’? have more meaning. A 
private survey of New Rochelle’s hous- 
ing conditions revealed that “ 
rentals in general are high.” The troops 
call this a slight understatement. A 
married Marine reporting for duty 
might find a suitable rental for $150 a 
month and up. One enlisted man, whose 
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During last year's field training at Camp Lejeune, the Commandant 
made an inspection. The company trains at Albany, Ga., this year 


sports fan. 


duties require him to live near the 
Training Center, is paying $190 a 
month. 

Why not buy a house? A Reservist, 
born and raised in the city, declares, 
“There hasn’t been a house built around 
here in the last 15 years for under 
$20,000—and those are now worth at 
least $25,000.” 

Rentals for an unmarried man are 
less severe. A single room can be ob- 
tained for about $15 a week. But one 
Marine who is paying that amount says 
“incidentals” run him between $180 and 
$200 a month. Under “incidentals,” he 
includes $1.50 for dry-cleaning a shirt 
and trousers and $1.75 for his weekly 
haircut. 

There is, of course, another, brighter, 
side to the coin. Married Marines can 
enroll their children in what certainly 
must be among the finest schools in the 
country. There are 11 elementary 
schools, three high schools, and several 
excellent parochial and private schools. 

But this superb school system didn’t 
just happen. The “Standing Room 
Only” sign is a common one at the 
frequent meetings of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. In this part of the coun- 
try, they take education seriously, and 
pay their teachers accordingly. One 
sixth grade teacher, coming from an- 
other locale, found herself teaching far 
fewer students per class (the average 
size is 25) and her salary more than 
doubled. 

New York, which can be reached in. 
32 minutes by train, offers a wide range 
of entertainment at reduced prices or 
free of charge. Yankee Stadium and 
Madison Square Garden beckon the 
Through the New York 
USO, tickets to the latest broadway 
plays—including the smash hit sellouts 
—are to be had for the asking. Closer 
to home, there are nine miles of front- 
age on Long Island Sound, 95 acres of 
inland lakes, 150 acres of public parks 
and bathing beaches. There are three 
yacht clubs, one rowing club, an archery 
club, 10 golf courses, and several tennis 
clubs. 

A Marine can go canoeing, fishing, 
roller skating, ice-skating or skiing 
without leaving the city limits. He can 
play football, basketball or baseball on 
any of the numerous fields set aside for 
these sports. 

A married man can take his family 
to Playland, the huge amusement 
center at Rye. He can visit the manor 
houses, the old colonial homes, the per- 
petuated residences of great statesmen, 
jurists and authors of an era long past. 

And, for the man who likes some- 
thing different, the big sport up around 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y. is fox hunting. 

How about it? Would you like to 
swap duty stations with a member of 
this I-I staff? END 
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be found in the rivers of West Virginia. The trouble 
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EN A MAN dreams about 
muskies, his thoughts 
turn to the northlands. 
He visualizes deep clear lakes and fast 
moving cold water streams that bisect 
virgin wilderness. He hears the distant 
call of the loon, the honking of nesting 
geese, and he sees hinterlands, virtually 
untrod by human feet. But all musky 
fishing is not that way. Some of the 
country’s finest muskies are found in 
West Virginia, within a day’s drive of 
nearly ten million people. The trouble 
is—people just don’t know about them; 
nobody ever told them. 

Many world-traveling fishermen 
don’t know that West Virginia has al- 
ways had muskies. These mountain 
muskies are not as large, but they are 
just as mean and every bit as unpre- 
dictable as any taken in the north. Al- 
though the modern day record is 43 
pounds, hundreds of forty-pounders 
and better have been caught. Glendon, 
West Virginia, Postmaster Don Ham- 
rick took six lunkers ranging from 4614 
inches and 31 pounds down to eight 
pounds from one hole in Elk River dur- 
ing a three-week period. He has been 
fishing the Elk for more than 20 years. 

The Mountain State has about 
twelve musky rivers or streams; about 
eight could be classified as ‘“‘best.’”’ One 
river, however, the fabulous Little 
Kanawha, stands above them all in 
musky numbers taken. The LK, as it is 
affectionately known, heads up in Cen- 
tral West Virginia, cutting across 100 
airline miles of mountains and valleys. 





Mountain State musky streams flow among wooded 
hills like these, yet all are easily accessible. Here, 


It’s a tree-lined, farm country stream 
that’s in no hurry to get where it’s 
going. 

If you’re a fisherman who can’t stand 
the pressure of a 40-inch musky glaring 
at you, three feet away from the boat, 
then rolling alongside within grabbing 
distance and defiantly spitting the lure, 
then stay away from the LK; she’s a 
mean old river that way. 

Such an incident happened to me 
four times in one 10-mile float trip 
last May. It had happened a thousand 
times before; it will happen a thousand 
times again. The occurrence was so 
common that old-timers along the LK 
weren’t even impressed when we told 
cur story. “Yeah, we know what you 
mean,” they said. “It happened to us 
last year,” “last week,” or ‘‘yesterday.” 

The LK is a prolific river running a 
murky brown, even in the driest 
months. For the quiet man, a motor 
is a nuisance—rarely used, except for 
the return trip upstream. But while the 
stream is sluggish, the fish are big, and 
as unpredictable as the river itself. Yet, 
the greatest number of muskies taken 
in West Virginia come annually from 
its long, snag-laden holes. Conserva- 
tion Commission records will back up 
this statement. 

The average musky runs from 10 to 
30 pounds. George Howes, Mayor of 
the Town of Harrisville, along the Lit- 
tle Kanawha, has pretty well qualified 
himself as musky champion. George 
has fished the river for some 20 years, 
and has done extremely well. George, 


like old-time cowboys, used to notch 
his rod every time he hooked a musky. 
Before the rod was discarded, 43 
notches lined its handle. His record 
catch from the LK in any one year was 
22. “I have never caught more than 
two in any one day, but I have done 
that eleven times. The two best muskies 
that I’ve caught,” said George, ‘‘were 
caught in one day. They weighed 17 
pounds and 10 pounds, 14 ounces; one 
was 42 inches and the other was 36 
inches long.” In the Summer of 1958 
he landed two beauties, both 37%4-inch 
fish, which weighed 11 pounds each. 
George takes most of his muskies dur- 
ing August—the month in which he 
fishes most. He recognizes, however, 
that November, October and March, 
April and May are excellent times for 
muskies—the time when most West 
Virginia musky men make their best 
catches. 

George Howes’ favorite bait for mus- 
kies is a jointed plug with a scale or 
frog finish. He has his best luck be- 
tween 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. But, 
there- again, that’s when George does 
most of his fishing. George believes 
there are just as many muskies in the 
LK today as in years gone by. He has 
seen several 25-pounds caught over a 
period of years in the LK area. 

The first week in September, 1958, 
George set out with four companions 
for a day’s fishing in the Hughes River, 
a major tributary of the Little Ka- 
nawha. They put in east of Harris- 
ville, in Ritchie County, near North 
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Photo by Paul Hooper 
screened by trees and brush, Elk River is within 
a stone's toss of U.S, 4. Above are fishing lodges 
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Bend State Park. When they landed 
the boats that evening, they had raised 
39 muskies and landed seven. Luck? 
Unusual? A rare fishing trip? Well, 
that may be true, but it might be well 
to ponder that during the following 
week, Bernard Stump from Charleston 
landed a 3914-inch, 1614-pound musky 
from the Little Kanawha River near 
Grantsville. His party added three 
smaller ones. Stump, using an L. & M. 
Pike-Master lure, and his two com- 
panions raised 20 other muskies during 
the day’s fishing. 

Speaking of lures, Stan Bumgardner 
of Charleston used a double-jointed 
Pikie Minnow to take 17 muskies from 
the LK, Poca and other state waters. 
He favors this lure, but sadly recalled 
that his affection for it pretty well 
killed its usefulness. He painted the 
plug, and hasn’t caught a fish with it 
since, 

One hole of water in the Elk River 
in 1955 produced six muskies which 
weighed 144 pounds for one fisherman 
in a three-week period. It is speculated 
by some more pessimistic musky men, 
that the muskellunge cannot take such 
heavy pressure. But veterans who have 
fished for 20 years or more generally do 
not agree. In 1955 the Elk produced 
her best fishing in 20 years. One assist- 
ant fish chief proclaimed that good 
musky holes remain good, no matter 
how hard they are fished. Said this 
authority, “When one is caught, an- 
other moves in to take his place, or is 
allowed to grow up.” 

The preponderance of the musky 
over a wide area of West Virginia has 
been attributed to an extreme abund- 
ance of food and cover. The red horse 
sucker, a mainstay in the fish’s diet, is 
extremely abundant throughout the 
range. Brush piles and inundated wil- 
lows along the streams are abundant 
enough to provide the cover. Once such 
sunken debris is located in a large hole 
of water, you have a pretty sure-fire 
excuse for believing you have located 
a musky hole. According to scientific 
reports, food in the streams could sup- 
port even more muskies. 

For unknown reasons, the musky in 
West Virginia is an extremely ineffec- 
tive spawner. If this large fish were as 
successful as the northern musky, there 
is little doubt but what Mountain State 
waters would compete heavily in pro- 
duction of lunker-size catches. 

Perhaps the greatest number of real 
musky men in West Virginia live along 
the Little Kanawha River. To name a 
few: John Cook, local movie operator 
from Grantsville, has fished the LK for 
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Bernard Stump, Charleston, displayed a 16!/-pound prize 
taken from the Little Kanawha. The record is 43 pounds 


years, along with George, Dewey and 
Martin Howes, all brothers from that 
area. All of these men know the river, 
and they have taken their share of 
muskies. John told us, “You’ve never 
known fishing until you catch those 
muskies in a fighting mood; and don’t 
ever hang your bass on a stringer, 
either.” I know what he meant. The 
month before, a group of anglers had 
hung a stringer full of bass over the 
boat, only to have them eaten off by 


a musky that followed them all day 
long, but wouldn’t touch a lure they 
offered. 

The day we fished, John and I paired 
up in a 14-foot Johnboat, while the 
others fished three to the boat. There 
wasn’t a hole of water John didn’t 
know a tale or two about, so periodi- 
cally we changed flyrods and light 
tackle to seven-inch flat fish and pikie 
minnows as we floated over the areas 
where John suspected a big one was 


as 


day 
they 


aired 
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‘here 
idn’t 
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light 
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areas 

was 


lying. We floated at intervals of about 
100 yards. Two of the boats had gone 
nearly to the end of the first large pool, 
some 300 yards, when George Howes 
yelled. As we turned to watch, the bend 
in his casting rod told us he had hooked 
into a 40-inch musky. Sure enough, 
it was. John had warned me as we 
drifted that same water to watch for a 
strike. If that fish had had a name, 
John would have known it and so 
would George. About then, some 
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Photo by Glenn Fleming 
This 39-pound lunker was caught with a fishing worm 
in the LK. The young lad thought he had hooked bottom 


slightly unkind words were uttered and 
George had lost his first fish for the 
day. “We'll get him,” John said. “That 
isn’t the first time and it won’t be the 
last we’ve lost that fellow, but we’ll 
get him one of these days. Let’s go 
on.” 

Skip Johnson and I were the only 
real beginners on that trip, so far as the 
LK muskies were concerned, but before 
that trip was over, we had joined the 
ranks of the veterans. One ripped a 


five-inch minnow along with my line, 
leader, and a heavy spinner from my 
gear. By noon, our crew had hooked 
about 14 smallmouths, and had raised 
three muskies, which isn’t bad fishing 
musky-wise. Along about 2:30 that 
afternoon, things slowed down some- 
what, so we pulled up to the head of a 
fast riffle to have some coffee and sand- 
wiches. Skip and his crew were drift- 
ing toward the eddy, fishing as they 
went. No more than 100 yards from 
the landing, Skip reeled in his Lazy Ike 
for another cast. Suddenly, the water 
boiled three feet from the boat. Brother 
Musky had hit hard, and he was a nice 
one, but the surprise of the strike, and 
the closeness of the fish kept his light 
tackle from setting the hook soundly. 
The fish lurched three times, did a 
belly-roll and headed for open water as 
the dejected Skip reeled in his lifeless 
lure. 

The LK section we floated in mid- 
May was one of a long chain of pools, 
each separated by 100 to 200 yards of 
fast current. The pools were from 300 
yards to one mile long, and were heav- 
ily Jaden with fallen snags and rocky 
shores in most places. Clay banks, 
overgrown with trees and brush, kept 
us completely invisible to travelers less 
than 100 feet from the river. We saw 
only two other fishermen all day long, 
and only one house. As we drifted 
along lazy pools, it was impressive and 
kind of a game to watch the schools 
of minnows leap from the water and 
scamper out of range as the big plugs 
came lumbering back toward the boat. 
The whole river seemed loaded with 
minnows and crayfish, and it was easy 
to see why the bass and the muskies 
on the LK are all fat. 

Although it was rainy, with a con- 
stant drizzle from morning to night, 
we did well that day. In one 10-mile 
stretch of the Little Kanawha River, 
we had raised four nice muskies, and 
nobody knows how many we passed 
over. We hardly ever cast in the same 
spot twice, and to any musky man, 
that’s like giving up before you start. 
To catch muskies, they'll all tell you, 
you’ve got to cast and cast again. 
When your arm’s about ready to drop 
off, keep on casting and maybe you'll 
get a strike. 

West Virginia musky waters contra- 
dict all the book definitions of musky 
country. Far removed from the wilder- 
ness, these West Virginia streams are 
traversed, for the most part, by major 
highway systems. Nearly all of the 100 
miles of Elk River is adjacent to U. S. 
Route 4, flowing west from Sutton to 
Charleston. The Little Kanawha is 
faithfully adjoined to Route 5, which 
cuts across seven counties to where it 
joins the Ohio River at Parkersburg. 
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The Big Coal River meets Kanawha at 
St. Albans and is followed south on 
both sides by roads, as well as being 
criss-crossed by State Route 14 and 
U. S. Route 119. The same is true of 
all the major musky waters in West 
Virginia. They are not in any sense of 
the word remote, but, rather, easily ac- 
cessible from all directions. 

In the same vicinity of the Little 
Kanawha is the West Fork, a natural, 
too, which tends to be muddy a good 
deal of the time. Middle Island Creek 
near the Ohio River, to the northwest, 
has produced its share of sizeable mus- 
kies over the years. In the tributaries 
and headwaters of practically all of the 
Ohio River drainage streams, small 
muskies—to 30 inches or more—are 
regularly taken. 

For the casual traveler, these rivers 
hold a little enticement. They are, 
however, the prima donnas of the 
Mountain State to the staunch and 
strong-willed musky man. Here you'll 
find this man each Spring before the 
snow has left, and each Fall before and 
after the leaves have fallen and the first 
freeze sets in. 

In the northwestern quarter of West 
Virginia, the upper reaches of nearly 
all major streams have their ration of 
muskies. Tributaries feeding the major 
waters harbor smaller 30-inch fish, and 
they are legal in West Virginia. There 
is no size or bag limit here. The small 
ones are taken as liberally as muskies 
can be on small suckers and drop lines. 
Jointed plugs are deadly, as are heavy 
spoons—if you get a rise.... 

In the Summer of 1958, West Vir- 
ginia stocked its first muskies; they 
were introduced into the Bluestone 
Reservoir, near Hinton in the extreme 
southern part of the state. Until 1958, 
there had been no muskies in southern 
Western Virginia—in the beautiful New 
River, the Bluestone, the Greenbrier or 
the Bluestone Reservoir. Former fish 
chief, Harry Van Meter, speculated that 
the natural Kanawha Falls at Gauley 
Bridge had acted as a natural barrier 
to the big fish in their migration south. 
This has been found true, also, of the 
bullhead catfish. 

In West Virginia the musky fisher- 
man moves as the geese start north over 
the mountains. The largest musky re- 
corded in state history was taken on a 
cold, snowy March day. The fishing 
tempo lasts so long as the water is cold, 
and dies down in May and June as 
the water begins to warm. In Septem- 
ber, the fishing picks up again, gen- 
erally governed by the first frost. Ed 
Johnson, former outdoor editor for the 
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Charleston Daily Mail, told me his 
favorite time to catch these muskies is 
November. “It is my opinion,” he said, 
“that early November, when the float- 
ing leaves have sunk, and the water is 
cold, is the best time to go after mus- 
kies.”” A conservation fish chief advised 
me that during cold weather ‘natural 
food is not so abundant for these vora- 
cious feeders,” and this is the chief 
reason why they are most susceptible 
to lures. 

Former Canadian, Harold Powers, 
speculated that October, November, 
March and April are months of equal 
opportunity. Powers acknowledged that 
the experts say that from the time the 
sun hits the water until about four 
o’clock is the best time of day, but he 
has caught muskies just before dark. 
The experts say that cloudy days with 
surface disturbance are the best condi- 
tions for muskellunge, but Powers 
claims to have had the best luck during 
a glassy calm. He also stated that he 
has taken them in wind and rain as 
well. 

Once a musky hole is located, the 
best advice from all of the experts I 
have talked with is to “stay with it 
until you wear out, give up, or the 
musky is caught.’ This is his home 
and the musky won’t leave it until he 
has been caught or dies. Perhaps this 
accounts for so many “known” musky 
holes in West Virginia. Some holes 
have produced consistently for 20 
years. Some of them have produced 
eight to 10 muskies of lunker size in 
any one Spring season, while the hole 
of water, itself, may not encompass 
more than a dozen or so acres. It takes 
stubborn persistence to land a musky, 
and the plug fisherman who has the 
will to cast continuously at the wind- 
fall snags and brushy cover, and work 
them over carefully and completely, 
and repeat his routine, will be the man 
who comes home with the fish. 

Somehow, Mountain Staters, unless 
they’re veteran musky fishermen, never 
seem quite geared to hooking and land- 
ing the musky. They just aren’t pre- 
pared for the strike of such a powerful 
fish. Without patience, you just don’t 
continue to catch muskies. However, 


on many occasions, some of the state’s 
largest muskies have been taken by 
novice anglers on their first cast. One 
youngster landed a 39-pounder near 
Parkersburg on a fishing worm. He was 
trying for catfish when the big monster 
snagged his bait. The fish won first 
prize that year in the Little Kanawha 
Regional Council Fishing Contest. 

As we floated down the Little Kana- 
wha on our last trip, we saw only 
two other fishermen. Yet the river is 
within four hours of nearly 10 million 
people of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Virginia and Maryland. 
These people go begging for good fish- 
ing waters. The reason is not difficult 
to understand, however, when you con- 
sider that most of the fish are taken 
by very quiet natives of the farm coun- 
try. They talk about them among 
themselves but rarely outside the com- 
munity. News, therefore, has _ not 
traveled far nor fast. Those who know 
the river, fish nowhere else, and much 
is to be said about knowing the water 
one fishes. 

West Virginia’s musky waters are 
not so sparkling nor glamorous as 
those to the North, but the fish are 
there in abundance. If a man is looking 
for a long trip, then he ought to go 
North. If he wants a musky, on a low 
budget, then it’s my opinion he can’t 
do much better than the sluggish 
musky waters of West Virginia. 

(continued on page 77) 
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SS MAJOR General Melvin L. 

nN Krulewitch, USMCR (Retd) 

propped his long legs on his 

desk he did not look like a man who 
was sitting in the eye of a hurricane. 

Outside his office, moments before, 
four of New York City’s most tenacious 
sports reporters had tried to pry a 
statement from him concerning the 
latest boxing-world hassle. Patiently, 
precisely, he had explained his—and 
New York State’s—official position in 
the matter. There would be more re- 
porters soon. There would be telephone 
calls, telegrams, letters and visits. But, 
for the present, as he sat in his squad- 
bay-sized office overlooking the papier- 
mache world called Times Square, he 
was doing what he obviously likes 
most: reminiscing about the Marine 
Corps. 

The tall, pipe-smoking general, who 
shares with two other living Marines 
the distinction of having served at Bel- 
leau Wood, Iwo Jima and Korea, be- 
came Chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission in January of this 
year. A New York public utilities at- 
torney, he had no inkling he would be 
asked to fill “the hottest spot in box- 
ing,” when he got the call from New 
York’s newly elected governor, Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

The job compares with that of Base- 
ball Commissioner. Both positions were 
established about the same time for the 
same purpose—to correct irregularities 
within their respective sport. But the 
essential difference remains that the 
Baseball Commissioner is elected by 
the club owners; the Boxing Commis- 
sioner is appointed by, and responsible 
to, the governor. 

Of the general’s eight predecessors, 
one, Robert K. Christenberry, was (like 
General Krulewitch) a World War I 
private in the Marine Corps. Christen- 
berry, who lost his right arm in France, 
served as Commissioner from Septem- 
ber, 1951, until December, 1954. 

General Krulewitch was born on No- 
vember 11, 1895, in New York City. He 
attended elementary and high schools 
in the city and obtained his Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1916. He interrupted his school- 
ing to enlist in the Marine Corps as a 
private on July 31, 1917. 

He sailed for France early in 1918 
as a member of the 78th, one of four 
companies of the 2d Battalion, Sixth 
Marines, commanded by Major Thomas 
Holcomb. Along with the Fifth Ma- 
rines and the 6th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, the Sixth was integrated into 
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Gen Krulewitch received a cartoon from former Marine, Bill Gallo, 
when the general became "CO" of the New York Boxing Commission 
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the Second Regular Army Division, 
which was to be the first Army division 
ever commanded by a Marine, Major 
General John A. Lejeune. The Second 
Division went into the battle line in the 
Toulon sector near Verdun. 

In June 1918, the Marines clawed 
their way out of the trenches and 
launched their first offensive. With the 
French line falling back almost to their 
positions, the Marines bore the brunt 
of what seemed to be an overwhelming 
German thrust at Paris. Refusing to 
withdraw, the Marines carved them- 
selves a slice of immortality at the 
Bois de Belleau (Belleau Wood). 

In nearly three weeks of bitter fight- 
ing, Sgt Krulewitch was wounded on 
June 14th and again on June 20th. 
France renamed the wood after the 
Marines and cited them in General 
Orders, their first step toward winning 
the French Fourragere. 

“IT was in good company at Belleau 
Wood,” General Krulewitch recalls. 
“Five future commandants — John 
Lejeune, “Buck” Neville, Thomas Hol- 
comb, Clifton Cates and Lemuel 
Shepherd—came out of that battle.” 

With almost no rest following the 
desperate fighting at Belleau Wood, the 
Second Division was ordered to the 
vicinity of Soissons to spearhead the 
Aisne-Marne offensive. Following the 
armistice, Sgt Krulewitch remained in 
Germany as part of the Army of 
Occupation until his discharge in 
August, 1919. 


The following year the sergeant ob- 
tained his Bachelor of Laws degree 
from Columbia. Seven years later, on 
the Marine Corps’ Birthday, he was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

World War II was less than a month 
old when, on January 2, 1942, he re- 
turned to active duty. He commanded 
Headquarters Battalion, Fourth Marine 
Division, at Kwajalein, Saipan and 
Tinian. At Saipan, he won his first 
Bronze Star. 

At Iwo Jima, he commanded the 4th 
Division Support Group. On March 9, 
1945 (D-plus 18), with all division 
units riddled by casualties and exhaus- 
tion, he organized and commanded the 
4th Provisional Battalion, which con- 
sisted of 37 officers and 498 enlisted 
men. He speaks with affection of this 
hastily formed, polyglot command: 
“Everybody called them ‘Mel’s Ma- 
rauders,’”’ he says proudly. “If ever 
there was a military outfit made up of 
butchers, bakers and candlestick mak- 
ers, this was it. We had men from 13 
different battalions.’’ On Iwo, he earned 
his second Bronze Star. 

Although Iwo Jima ranks as one of 
the most vicious battles in the Corps’ 
history, the general fondly recalls a 
lighter side too—his membership in the 
highly exclusive “49ers Club.” Anybody 
on Iwo was eligible for membership, 
provided he was over 49 years of age. 
“We had,” (continued on page 90) 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
establish a distinctive chevron for the 
Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps. 
As the senior enlisted man in the 
Corps, selected by a board of general 
officers for this important position, 
this chevron should be authorized so 
as to identify him as tops among all 
other Marines... . 

I feel that with the new rank struc- 
ture now being utilized, the addition 
of the Sergeant Major of the Marine 
Corps chevron would enhance the 
prestige both of the Corps and its top 
noncommissioned officer. 


ASSgt James R. Burie 
1201099 


Dear Sir: 

In February, 1920, General John A. 
Lejeune decided that there was a 
definite need for an educational pro- 
gram through which Marines could 
increase their knowledge by cor- 
respondence-type instruction — thus, 
the Marine Corps Institute was es- 
tablished. In 1953, its importance to 
the training of the-individual Marine 
was again assessed and found to be 
of such significant value that the In- 
stitute was designated as an official 
training activity of the Marine Corps. 
Add to this the responsibility that 
MCI will assume this year, writing 
and opening for enrollment, cor- 
respondence courses covering general 
military subjects; eliminating the en- 
listed courses offered by the Exten- 
sion School, Quantico. Further un- 
derscoring the Institute’s value of 
service to the Marine Corps is the 
recent directive assigning MCI the 
task of relieving the Marine Corps 
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Educational Center, Quantico, of the 
duties involved in preparing, grading 
and reporting the results of noncom- 
missioned officer promotion examina- 
tions, and warrant officer/limited duty 
officer qualification tests. 

The decisive actions of our Com- 
mandants, past and present, have in- 
disputably underlined the value of the 
Marine Corps Institute as an official 
instrument for training. Attesting to 
the fact that the word must have been 
passed, is the enrollment of more than 
700,000 students in two-score years of 
operation. 

But! Attempt to comply with a 
one-hour lecture assignment on the 
Marine Corps Institute! Quite easy, 
one might think, with the proper 
training aids; except that there are no 
proper training aids for this all-im- 
portant subject. Agreed, with a bit 
of thought, a bit of initiative, and a 
little ingenuity, an instructor can 
fabricate his own aids. No doubt this 
has been done more than once. 

The history and background of the 
Institute can be covered during the 
first quarter hour of the period with, 
perhaps, five minutes spent on sta- 
tistics, which are usually cold and 
uninteresting and must be covered 
quickly. The next 15 to 20 minutes 
can be used tying in the Institute to 
the overall training picture; convinc- 
ing Marines that enrollment in an 
MCI course is one of the better and 
easier ways to prepare for promotion 
tests and to gain the knowledge neces- 
sary to more efficient performance of 
duties; enumerating the courses avail- 
able and attempting to persuade in- 
dividuals to enroll in them. 

For the minutes remaining—what? 


A punch ending is needed; an author- 
itative conclusion that will not only 
further the interest already instilled, 
but will also elaborate on, and dra- 
matically summarize, the instructor’s 
message. 

What could accomplish this better 
than an official Marine Corps infor- 
mation film? In nearly 40 years of 
operation and service, there has never 
been an information film produced 
about so important a function of the 
Marine Corps—the Marine Corps In- 
stitute. If I were Commandant, I 
would correct this immediately by di- 
recting the appropriate personnel to 
produce such a film in sufficient quan- 
tities that it might be available from 
any Marine Corps training aids 
library. 

AMSgt Edward W. Humphries 
594313 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I’d direct 
the Uniform Board to look into the 
feasibility of manufacturing the Dress 
Blue Blouse with removable buttons. 
A check to see if it is not better to 
have the blouse with removable but- 
tons is worthy of their time. 

In the cases of most units issued the 
Dress Blue Blouse it is necessary that 
the men have the blouse prepared so 
that the buttons can be removed each 
time the blouse is cleaned and 
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pressed. Experience has indicated that 
if the buttons are not removed before 
pressing, they soon become scarred 
and flat and must be replaced. 

A study of this procedure may indi- 
cate that it is more economical to 
issue the blouse without the buttons— 
issuing the buttons separately, pos- 
sibly one set per Blue Uniform Allow- 
ance. 


AMSgt John G. Lowe 
471484 


Dear Sir: 

A court reporter enters a court- 
martial, repeats every word spoken 
therein into a steno-mask and leaves 
with a verbatin record of trial on his 
Dictaphone tapes. Then, by method 
of playback, he must take that string 
of words and transplant them—cor- 
rectly spelled within gramatically con- 
structed sentences—onto a typewrit- 
ten record of proceedings. 

The reporter, regardless of his typ- 
ing or recording speed, is hopelessly 
handicapped in his attempts to pro- 
duce speedy and correct records of 
trial unless he has, at the minimum, 
an average command of vocabulary 
and an adequate basic knowledge of 
punctuation and the mechanics of 
sentence structure. 

And yet, the requisites for attend- 
ance at the two schools which train 
our legal clerks exclude any mention 
of these qualifications. Quota assign- 
ments for enlisted to attend the two- 
week Steno-mask courses set up on 
both coasts merely specify that the 
man have a typing speed of 35 w.p.m. 
and that he not Possess any major 
speech defects. The requisite for at- 
tendance at Naval Justice School at 
Newport, R. I. is an ambiguously 
phrased “35 WPM IAW MCO 
1550.13B” which is interpreted by 
Personnel Officers to mean that the 
man need merely possess at least 35 
w.p.m. typing ability and none of the 
other requisites specified in that 
Order (Prerequisites and Screening 
Processes for Yeoman, Class B— 
Stenographer—Course). 

If I were Commandant, I would 
publish an order similar to MCO 
1550.13B to apply specifically to 
clerks attending BOTH Naval Justice 
School and the two-week Steno-mask 
course. Unless the man possesses an 
RV 100 minimum, the ability to spell 
and a working knowledge of gram- 
mar, he should be prevented from 
reaching either of these schools where 


he would receive an unsatisfactory 

rating; or if he somehow struggled 

through, would return to his com- 

mand to render sub-par performance 
despite his schooling. 

ASgt Lionel L. Fisher 

1644361 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
immediately give thought to the 
authorizing of issue and wear of the 
now obsolete cape for wear with the 
dress blue uniform. The bemoaned 
absence of the cape has long been a 
topic of conversation on posts and 
stations throughout the Marine Corps. 

The cape of blue with scarlet lining 
would definitely lend an air of 
grandeur and color to the already at- 
tractive uniform. Worn at dress func- 
tions and at appropriate ceremonies, 
the cape would certainly enhance the 
smart appearance and prestige of the 
Marine, be the occasion social or 
military. 

Issue of the cape would be limited 
to officers and staff NCOs, a privilege 
that would add to the present incen- 
tives for advancement in rank. Since 
every Marine is justly proud of the 
dress uniform, addition of the cape 
would be another Marine Corps tra- 
dition of which to be proud. 


ASSgt Raymond L. Bernard 
625581 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change Para. 4006.4E, PRAM, to 
read as follows: Change of primary 
duties. An entry will be made but no 
conduct or proficiency marks will be 
assigned unless the change coincides 
with a required marking date or the 


individual reported upon has been 
serving in a billet which would nor- 
mally require higher rank and such 
service was of 30 days or longer 
duration. 

The purpose of an_ individual’s 
Page 3 of his Service Record Book as 
outlined in Para. 4006.2A, PRAM is, 
“Page 3 of the Service Record Book 
is designed for recording chronol- 
ogically a Marine’s service history 
from the time of his entry until sepa- 
ration from the service. This history 
includes duty assignment, periods of 
no duty, and an evaluation of the 
man’s conduct and proficiency during 
specified periods”. It is felt that a 
true evaluation of some individuals 
(usually the more deserving) is not 
presented under the current system 
which precludes assigning a conduct 
or proficiency mark for a change of 
primary duty. 

To illustrate, all too frequently, a 
shortage of personnel to fill T/O bil- 
lets will result in a PFC or corporal 
assuming the duties of a squad leader, 
rifle platoon leader or any billet re- 
quiring higher rank and responsibility. 
(We'll use the 03 field as an example, 
however, the same situation will exist 
in the functional fields.) The Marine 
does a fine job in all respects for a 
month or two and is deserving of 
recognition, however, replacements 
eventually arrive and the corporal 
finds himself back in the position of 
fire team leader. 

The chief clerk had dutifully made 
the correct change of primary duty 
entry on Page 3 of the Service Record 
Book but no conduct or proficiency 
marks are assigned to reflect the cor- 
poral’s performance of duty during 
these specified periods. I contend that 
this is a great injustice to a truly de- 
serving individual. By making an 
entry on his Page 3, we’ve indicated 
that we want to know what jobs he 
has done but not how well he has 
done them. 

Acceptance of this proposed change 
would provide commanding officers, 
promotion boards and reenlistment of- 
ficers with a true evaluation of an in- 
dividual’s performance of duty. With 
reenlistment standards high and com- 
petition keen for regular and meri- 
torious promotions, let’s give these 
deserving individuals, who have 
served in billets requiring higher rank 
and responsibility, a just reward for 
a job “well done.” 


Capt Robert A. Russell 
060713 
END 
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The Marine Corps accepted 65 second lieutenants 
from graduates of the three service academies last 


Academy Grads Pick Corps 


For the first time in history, graduates 
of all three service academies were 
among the new second lieutenants who 
reported this Summer for duty with 
the Marine Corps. 

The only member of the first gradu- 
ating class of the Air Force Academy 
to enter a service other than the Air 
Force was 22-year-old Second Lieu- 
tenant Robert E. Lowe, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Seven members of the class of 1959 
at the United States Military Academy 
took advantage of their new option to 
select commissions in the Corps. Not 
since 1814 has a West Pointer accepted 
a Marine Corps commission upon 
graduation. 


Of the 793-member class at the 


United States Naval Academy, 57 have 
accepted commissions in the Marines. 
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Among them was Stanley W. Legro, 23, 
of Houston, Texas. Legro’s four-year 
academic average was the highest of the 
class. 

Division of Information 


HOMC, Washington, D.C. 


Essay Contest Winner 


ACpl Thomas A. Edmonds, Third Ma- 
rine Division, FMF, won second place 
in the International Library Week Es- 
say Contest, on Okinawa. The award 
was presented to Edmonds by the 
Ryukyus Library Association. 

The contest was one of the activities 
designed to promote interest during In- 
ternational Library Week, April 12-18. 

Edmonds’ essay, “The Value of the 
Library,” was selected by four Ryuky- 
uan and four American judges from the 
sponsoring organizations. The contest 


Edited by Sgt B. W. Eastburn 


Official U.S. Army Photo 


Spring. Among the number were these seven West 
Pointers. Marine LtCol R. M. Richards is at right 


was open to Ryukyuan and military 
personnel, but there were two separate 
divisions in judging the essays. 

The contest was sponsored by the 
Ryukyus Library Association, which 
consists of the U. S. Special Services 
Library, Ryukyuan-American Cultural 
Centers, Okinawa Library Associations, 
Education Department of GRI, Okin- 
awa Book Dealers Association and the 
University of Ryukyus Library. 


ISO, Third MarDiv 
FPO, San Francisco 


Newest and Largest 


A matched pair of vehicles, one, the 
newest and largest in the amphibious 
arsenal, and the other a counterpart in 
the armored field, were unveiled during 
the Navy-Marine Corps Exercise “Twin 
Peaks.” 
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The vehicles—the Experimental 
Tracked Landing Vehicle and _ the 
Heavy Gun Tank—underwent initial 
tests in simulated combat conditions 
during the largest amphibious exercise 
on the West Coast since 1957. 

The landing vehicle, designated 
LVTUX-2, and the giant tank, were 
designed to operate together in an am- 
phibious assault. The LVTUX-2 will 
transport the tank from a Navy LSD 
through any sea or surf condition to 
a dry landing beyond the high water 
mark. 

Weighing 63 tons, the LVTUX-2 is 
able to transport a company of infantry 
from ship to shore. The only one of its 
kind in the world, it was delivered to 
the Tracked Vehicle Test and Experi- 
mental Unit at Camp Pendleton last 
year. 

The Heavy Gun Tank, shown to the 
public for the first time at Camp 
Pendleton last May, has been tested by 
the First Marine Divsion’s Tank Bat- 
talion. It is the largest armored vehicle 
in the world. It weighs 62 tons and 
mounts a 120-mm. cannon which fires 
a 50-pound projectile more than 18 
miles at a velocity three times that of 
sound. 

At combat ranges the projectile is 
capable of piercing the armor of any 
known tank. 


CIB, 
Coronado, Calif. 


Gotham's Mayor Visits P. I. 


The Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
Mayor of New York City, stood at 
attention on the parade ground at Par- 
ris Island Recruit Depot recently as 
platoon after platoon passed in review. 

Mayor Wagner, an Army Air Corps 
officer during World War II, visited the 
Depot with a group of top civic and 
educational leaders to observe recruit 
training methods and facilities. 

Their visit was highlighted by a 
noon meal which the mayor and his 
party shared with 20 of the more than 
300 New York City recruits who were 
in training at Parris Island. 

During the parade, Mayor Wagner 
presented certificates of appreciation 
for services rendered New York City’s 
Youth Board by Colonel W. F. Fair- 
bourne, Major John J. Swords, Captain 
Robert J. Hurley, and AGySgt Joseph 
A. Johann. Col Fairbourne is Director, 
Ist MCRRD, while the others are with 
the New York City Recruiting Station. 

At the end of their tour, Mayor 
Wagner and his party were presented 
certificates designating them ‘Honorary 
Boots.” 


AMSgt C.F.X. Houts 
ISO, MCRDep, Parris Island, $.C. 
TURN PAGE 


Photo by ASSgt Daniel Collins 


Hawaii's military ‘Father of the Year’ was AMSgt A. T. Sadler III. 
Eager to endorse the selection were: Natalie, Arthur IV ,and Jimmy 


Official USMC Photo 
New York City's first citizen, Mayor R. F. Wagner, had a noon meal 
in the Parris Island Recruit Depot messhall with Pvt L. Carlin, Jr. 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Okinawa Little League 


Nearly 150 Okinawa schoolboys ex- 
perienced one of the greatest thrills of 
their young lives recently—they played 
Little League Baseball for the first 
time. 

Six thousands Okinawa and Amer- 
ican baseball fans were present at 
Misato Primary School diamond when 
Brigadier General Lewis C. Hudson 
tossed the first ball to officially begin 
play in the Third Marine Division 
Little League. 

To afford each of the eight sponsored 
teams an opportunity to play on the 
new field, four exhibition games were 
slated on opening day. 

ISO, Third Marine Division 


Best In History 


The finest rifle and pistol marksmen in 
Corps history are zeroed in at the Na- 
tional Matches in Camp Perry, Ohio, 
this month after breaking every record 
in sight at the 1959 Marine Corps 
Matches. 

In a single week at Camp Matthews, 
Calif., June 1-6, Marine shooters ac- 
complished unprecedented feats, which 
included: 

New records in individual rifle, pistol 
and aggregate rifle-pistol competition. 
Nineteen men bettered the old rifle 
mark and seven topped the pistol 
record. 

All competing units broke the team 





?. R. Reynolds 





Photo by ASa 





MajGen T. Wornham, BGen C. Allen and Col E. Hamilton, presented 
Capt W. McMillan with the Corps’ top rifle and pistol awards for '59 


rifle mark and two squads beat the 
team pistol record. 

Captain W. W. McMillan, Jr., scored 
a sweep in the individual events. He 
fired 589x600 with the rifle to capture 
the McDougal Trophy for the second 
time, and shatter all Marine Corps rifle 
records. 

The World’s .38 caliber Pistol champ 
in 1958, Capt McMillan had never won 
the Marine Corps Pistol trophy until 
June 4, when he registered 580x600. 

His 1169 aggregate earned the cap- 
tain the Lauchheimer trophy, considered 
one of the Marine Corps’ highest shoot- 
ing prizes. His total score was only 31 
points short of a perfect mark. 


ISO, MCRDep 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Yerba Buena Island and Bay Bridge were a singular backdrop for a 
rooftop "“snapping-in" range at 100 Harrison Street in San Francisco 
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“Doll Lady" 


If someone doesn’t give California’s 
“doll lady” a financial hand, a lot of 
Bay Area children may lose faith in 
Santa Claus next Christmas. 

For the past five years, Mrs. Van W. 
Collins of Redwood City, Calif., has 
pursued an unusual hobby .. . she 
makes children happy. 

Mrs. Collins and her husband, a re- 
tired Marine master sergeant, have 
made or repaired more than 3000 dolls 
and stuffed toys to distribute among 
children in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. 

In 1954, her charitable business began 
booming when she started repairing 
dolls for the 7th Infantry Reserve Bat- 
talion in connection with their ‘‘Toys 
for Tots” drive. 

Now Mrs. Collins is suffering from 
the rising cost of doll making. She 
needs financial aid in order to continue 
her work. Donations would be welcome 
from civic groups, clubs, and individ- 
uals who care about seeing a child’s 
smile at Christmas time. 


12th MCRRD 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Partners for Peace 


The U.S. and ROK Marine Corps 
joined together in Operation ‘Sea 
Turtle” recently near Po Hang, Korea. 

Scheduled by Vice Admiral F. N. 
Kivette, Commander, U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, as a routine combined amphib- 
ious training exercise, Marine and 
Naval units of the two countries were 
included. 
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Operations such as “Sea Turtle” are 
conducted frequently in the Far East 
by the U.S. and its allies to promote 
better understanding and cooperation 
between the armed forces. 

During ‘Sea Turtle’ Marine para- 
chutists were used to locate and pre- 
pare landing sites for troop-laden heli- 
copters of MAG-16 as Marines of the 
two nations attacked “enemy” forces 
with an amphibious frontal assault. 

Korean Air Force, U.S. Navy, and 
First MAW aircraft provided tactical 
support for the landings. 


ISO, First MAW, 
Iwakuni, Japan 


Grand Marshal 


Captain Henry A. Commisky, Medal 
of Honor winner and OIC, Recruiting 
Station, Jackson, Miss., acted as grand 
marshal of the local VFW Loyalty 
Day, “Pagéant of the Colors.” 

Sponsored annually by the Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, VFW, the pageant 
this year commemorated the late 
Colonel James A. Barksdale, USA 
(Retd), who originated the local ob- 
servance of Loyalty Day. 

Highlights of the pageant included 
performances by trick drill teams from 
the University of Mississippi, Missis- 
sippi State College, Mississippi South- 
ern College and Jackson Central high 
school. 

Trophy awards for the best drill 
team, best drill team commander, and 
best color guard were all won by Jack- 
son (Miss.) Central High. 


AMSgt E. W. Humphries 
2d 105-mm. How. Btry.. MCR (O) 


Citizenship 


A young Marine serving with the 2d 
Battalion, Twelfth Marines, Third Ma- 
rine Division, recently boarded a plane 
on Okinawa for a flight to Guam, 
where the Federal District Court was 
in session. 

ACpl Edwin Klemke, born in Alt- 
Serby, Germany made the trip in order 
to obtain his naturalization papers. He 
had applied for citizenship while he 
was stationed in the U.S., but was un- 
able to attend the ceremony. 

Klemke migrated to the U.S. with 
his parents in August, 1952. He joined 
the Marine Corps in 1957, shortly after 
he was graduated from high school. 

A recent letter, informing him that 
the Federal District Court was holding 
proceedings on Guam, sent him to the 
company office to apply for leave. 


ISO, Third Marine Division 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
END 














MAY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 
August W. Brown 
306 S. Regester St. 
Baltimore 31, Md. 





"This is a monument to 
my wife's cooking." > 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before October 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the November issue. 




















NAME 
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by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 


ASSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


W/ OMAN MARINE ACpl 
Carla J. Sacco came with- 

in a pretty eyelash of 
reigning as 1959 Queen of the Armed 
Forces. The attractive 21-year-old 
brunette, a clerk in the G-4 Division, 
HQMC, won runner-up honors to the 
Air Force’s honey-blond, Airman 3d 
Theodora Smith in mid-May at New 
York City’s USO Traveler’s Aid Center. 
The judges, including Jinx Falken- 
burg and illustrator Russell Patterson, 
as well as magazine writers and mem- 
bers of the cosmetics industry, were 





Airman 3d "Teddy" Smith was crowned by the Army's LtGen Bryan. 
High-ranking representatives of all services attended the coronation 


A pretty young brunette from HQMC 
won runner-up honors in this year’s 


“Queen of the Armed Forces” contest 


hard pressed to select a queen from the 
five lovely finalists representing the 
four services and the Coast Guard. 
For Carla, the selection was but one 
highlight of a whirlwind Cinderella 
Week which included press conferences, 
radio and television interviews, publi- 
city appearances, a Broadway show, 
sightseeing trips and dinner at several 
of New York’s leading restaurants. 
Carla was born in Ogden, Utah, on 
December 20, 1937, the eldest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlo A. Sacco’s eight chil- 
dren. Following graduation from St. 
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After participating in the parade up New York's 
5th Avenue on Armed Forces Day, the girls were 


Joseph’s Catholic High School, she 
worked in the Credit Department of a 
Salt Lake City department store be- 
fore enlisting in the Marine Corps on 
June 20, 1957. From Parris Island boot 
camp, she went to Camp Lejeune where 
she served as an office clerk. She re- 
ported to HQMC in August of last 
year. 

The 5’ 4”, 120-pound “Miss Marine 
Corps” received an evening gown with 
matching gloves, shoes and jewelry as 
mementoes of what she calls, “ 
the most exciting week of my life.” 


The manager of Downey's Steak House joined the 
contestants and helped them order. He understood 


when they ate lightly because, less than two hours 
later, the selection of the "Queen" was to be made 
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guests at a party given by Monsignor John Kelly 
at the National Catholic Community Service Club 





Capt Vincent Sardi, USMCR, showed ACpl Sacco a caricature of 
radio star Ray Heatherton, an officer in the Marine Corps Reserve 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by Sgt B. W. Eastburn 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Quantico high jumper, Bob Gardi- 
ner, who won the Rhodesian (Africa) 
national record with a leap of 6’ 10”, 
wears a “flak jacket” during work- 
outs. The lanky leaper got the idea 
for “resistance” training from world 
javelin champ, Al Cantello, a team- 
mate. 

Fleet-footed PFC Floyd Robin- 
son, San Diego Marine centerfielder. 
leads his club in both home 
and stolen bases. Robinson formerly 
played for pay with the San Diego 
Padres of the PCL. 

At Parris Island Recruit Depot, 
AMSgt John Roster realized one of 
two long standing ambitions when he 
aced the 218-yard seventh hole. Ros- 
ter’s remaining dream is to bowl a 
300 game and, to date, he has rolled 
a 257 high. . . . Witnesses to his hole- 
in-one were ASSgts Ken Butcher 
and Bill Matthews. 

AGySgt Dick Nicklin, who once 
toiled as sports editor of the Pendle- 
ton Scout, has transferred his “‘Nick’s 
Niche” column to the Windward 
Marine at Kaneohe Bay, Oahu. 

The Sooner state has produced 
some of the nation’s greatest grap- 
plers, not the least of whom is Jerry 
Hoke, of Oklahoma City and Camp 


Lejeune. Hoke, who is aiming at the 


runs 


1960 Olympics. has gone undefeated 
in 40 dual meets as a 13614 pounder 
since he joined the Marines in 757. 
. . « His dad is founder of the Ama- 
teur Wrestling News. 

In the four-year history of the All- 
Marine handball tournament, AMSgt 
Earl Russell, of El Toro, has never 
been stymied in his quest for top 
honors. This year at San Diego, Rus- 
sell beat out 31 challengers for the 
singles crown, then paired with AMSgt 
Walt Piusz, also of El Toro, to win 
the doubles title. 

At the Naval Air Station, Atsugi, 
Japan, Marine John Brown captured 
the singles division of the station pool 
tournament. In the finals, Brown 
crossed cues with Lieutenant Com- 
mander Miller. — 

Hal Glasgow, pilot of the Camp 
Lejeune baseball club, has three play- 
ers in the lineup who have _ been 
with him three consecutive seasons— 
George Uremovich, Hal Norton, 
and Charlie Armstrong all started 
with Glasgow back in 1957... . In 
their three-year association, the trio 
has helped Hal win more than 200 
games, giving him a .780 plus average. 

ASgt Jim Walsh, of the Third 
Marine Division Legal office staff, was 
twice a participant in the Mexican 
Road races in addition to making his 
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mark in Michigan auto and motor- 
cycle racing circles. 

Quantico gridders will have a new 
mentor this season in Captain Wil 
“EK” Overgaard who, for the past 
two seasons, has coached the Camp 
Lejeune eleven. Last Capt 
Overgaard piloted the Lejeune squad 
to the East Coast championship. 

LCpl Dick Miller, of the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Oahu, can tell you 
the value of marksmanship skill. Mil- 
ler, firing in the Pacific Division Rifle 
Matches at Puuloa Point, was _ spot- 
promoted to his present grade by 
Major General F. M. MeAlister, 
Deputy Commanding General, Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific, when he fired 
574 to break the match course record. 

Nat (Legs) Booker, Camp Pen- 


season, 


dleton Marine’ righthander, once 
pitched for Saskatchewan in Cana- 


dian professional ball. 
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In the Southern California Sec- 
tional Tennis championships at Los 
Angeles, PFC Carl Eltzholtz, of the 
San Diego Recruit Depot, was elimi- 
nated in the fourth round after a bril- 


liant two-set victory over Rafael 
Osuna of the Mexican Davis Cup 
squad. 


At Parris Island, Captain Charles 
Booth relieved Captain Floyd John- 
son as Depot Athletic Officer. Capt 
Johnson, recruiting 
duty at Jackson, Miss., coached the 
Islander baseball club for the past 
three seasons. Capt Booth was 1958- 
59 cage coach at the Depot. 


who heads for 


Lieutenant Colonel “Hap” 
Spuhler, Hawaii Marines baseball 


manager, joined with rival CWO Leo 
Gribcoff, manager of the Submarine 
Pacific Raiders, to field a Service All- 
Star team against the Hawaiian Civi- 
lian All-Stars at Honolulu Stadium. 
Included on the Service All-Star ros- 
ter were Marines Rudy Faust, short- 
stop; Don Furth, pitcher; Bud 
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Balzer, outfielder; Buteh Grubbs, 
infielder, . . . The Service Stars lost 
12-6. 

Despite an enviable record in re- 
cent years as baseball and_ football 
coach at the San Diego Recruit Depot, 
CWO Robert “Bull” Trometter 
is perpetually pessimistic. His current 
concern is the Depot’s 1959 football 
outlook. Spring tryouts revealed few 
prospects to replace All-Marine backs 
Al Hall, Jim Pyles, Daryl Rogers, 
Ernie Merk and Billy Martin. .. . 
Gone. too, are veteran linemen Jack 
Stillwell, Piggy Robinson, John 
Scott, John Glover and Elbert Bul- 
lock. . . . The San Diego eleven will 
face Fort Carson Army in their season 
opener Oct. 4 at Pueblo, Colo. 

Freddie Lenn, one-time “China 
Champ” of the Fourth Marines, is 
back in the fistic limelight 
Freddie, who is serving as recruiting 
sergeant major in Pittsburgh, has been 
selected as trainer for the United 
States boxing team in the third an- 
nual Pan American games at Chicago, 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 7... . One of several 
nominees for the job, Freddie was a 
unanimous choice when other con- 
tenders voluntarily bowed out in his 
favor. 

Among the 20 fighters who will rep- 
resent the U. S. in the Pan American 
games are three Marines. Two of 
them—PFC Charles Brown and 
PFC Amos Johnson—are regular 
members while Pvt Dick Gilford is 
an alternate. ... ASgt Lewis Moses, 
announced earlier as an alternate, is 
no longer eligible since he has been 
discharged from the Corps. 

MSegt Pete Benson, veteran Ma- 
rine boxing mentor, is keeping well 
occupied in his free time. . . . On duty 
as first sergeant of the Inspector-In- 
structor staff at Hartford, Conn., Ben- 
son is teaching Judo and Self Defense 
to Civil Defense Units and Auxiliary 
Police Departments around the state. 
. . . He is official instructor for the 
Connecticut State Police. . . . He also 
instructs group classes of women in 
self defense techniques. 


again. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Special Services at Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Lejeune, has come up 
with a clever scheme to lure more 
spectators into the park for home base- 
ball games. . . . Aimed at the ladies 
and small fry, the plan includes dis- 
tribution of gift certificates, free pop- 
corn, and autographed baseballs. 
END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 12] 


Federal Reserve Bank and we get into 
a lot of arguments. The latest one is 
as follows: 

“A” states the Medal of Honor was 
awarded a sailor of the U. S. Navy for 
services rendered during the salvage 
operations in the case of a submarine. 

“B” states that this cannot be true as 
the regulations governing the Medal of 
Honor clearly state that it may only be 
awarded for services in actual conflict 
with the enemy. 

Was the Medal of MHonor ever 
awarded for peacetime acts of heroism? 


SgtMaj Walter A. Olsen, USMC (Retd) 
Guard Dept., Federal Reserve Bank 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@® Head, Decorations and Medals 
Branch, HQMC, replied as follows: 
“Regulations provide for the award of 








the Medal of Honor to any person who, 
while in the naval service of the United 
States shall, in action involving actual 
conflict with the enemy, or in the line 
of his profession, distinguish himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and intre- 
pidity at the risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty and without 
detriment to the mission of his com- 
mand or to the command to which 
attached. 

“Medals of Honor have been awarded 
for heroic acts other than in conflict 
with the enemy and also for peacetime 
acts of heroism. None, however, has 
been awarded in recent years.’’—Ed. 


GROSSE ILE RESERVISTS 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed reading about the Grosse 
Ile Reservists by AMSgt Curtis (May, 
1959, issue) but want to correct a por- 
tion of his report. 

He wrote: “The Michigan Naval Air 
Station was strictly a Navy concern 
until shortly after World War II. The 


Marines moved into Grosse Ile in 1946, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


E9 
BLISS, Frank W (0399) MCS Quant to 
MCRS Pgh 
PENDERGAST, Edward B (0399) MB 
NB Brem to tstMarDiv : 
SMITH, Melton H_ (3099) NAS Chin- 
coteague to 6thMCRRD 


BRAWNER, Herman H (0798) MCB 29 
Palms to IstMarDiv 

FRIZZELL, Richard T (2198) IstMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 

i ae H (4312) MCB CamLej to 


GILBROOK, William F (1398) 2dMarDiv 
to USS Saratoga 

HOFFMAN, Joe E (3049) MB NS 
Kodiak Al to C Barstow 

KEES JR, Elzy (0398) 1!2thMCRRD to 
istMarDiv 

SKRIPSKY, Gerald L J (0398) IstMCR- 
RD to Guam M 

THAYER, George E (6621) 3dMAW to 
MCRD SDiego 

RMAN, ‘J’ “*M’’ (0398) Bridge- 

port Calif to tstMarDiv 

YANOVICH JR, William J (0398) Ist- 
MarBrig to NS SFran 


E7 


ANDERSON JR, Charles O (2771) 2d- 
MarDiv to MB NTC GLakes 
Joseph (6614) MAD Mfs 
to MCAS El!IToro 
BECK, er A £0360) MCB CamPen 
> 


to MCR 

BLOOM, Roger P (6613) HQMC to Ist- 
MarBrig 

BRADLEY, William J (0369) MCRD PI 
to ItstMarDiv 

BRANDOW, Robert O (0369) NAS Atsugi 
to IstMarDiv 

BROWN, Fred H (2111) 
MCS Quant 

BROWN, John B (3537) IstMarDiv to 
Okinawa 

BUSHNELL, Louis G (3071) HQMC to 
3dMAW 

CALLAHAN, Howard L (3421) IstMar- 
Div to 2dWynsBn 

CAMBURN, Ralph (3049) HQMC to MC- 


istMarBrig to 


SC Albany 

CAMPBELL, Lewis S (3049) 2dMarDiv 
to 6thMC 

CAPORALE, Louis D (0141) MB NB 
Phila to HQ 


CAPPADONA, Samuel R (6413) 24MAW 
to IstMAW 
CL ACe ee John H (6761) NAS QuonPt 


to 3d 

CLEMENTS, Clyde V (1371) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 24MAW 

COATS, Owen (0811) 4thi55mmHowBtry 
to 2dMarDiv 

CRITTENDEN, Robert L (2543) 2dMar- 
Div to istMarDiv 

(1361) MCB 


DARCHE JR, Homer J 
CamLej to 3dMarDiv 

FAGER, Harry E (6481) MAG-26 to 
MAD Mfs 

FISCHER, Robert L (2771) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 


FLYNN, Robert T (6713) MCS Quant to 
istMAW 


rhs 


FONTANA, (0369) 63dInfCo to 
2d Mar Div 

FOSTER, John F (4111) MCRD PI to 
MCS Quant 

FRIED, Wallace C (6481) IstMAW to 
MAD Mfs 

GARREN, JR, William H (3121) HQMC 
to MCB CamLej 

GERD, Elliott R (2761) MB WashDC to 
3dMar Div 


James 


Jacques L (1539) IstMarDiv 


HANEY, Thomas B (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
Portsmouth Va 

HEADLAND, Donald O (6611) MCS 
Quant to 2dMAW 

HILLEBRAND, George R (1371) 2dMar- 
Div to 9thMCRRD 

HURNOE, Leo A (2741) MCRD SDiego 
to 3dMarDiv 

JEAN, Columbus B (4111) MCS Quant 
to MCSC Albany 

JOACHIM, Orville N F (0141) tstSPGru- 
Co to MCB CamLej 

JOHNSON, Burgess K (6613) HQMC to 
3dMarDiv 

KIRSCHMAN, Spencer E (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to (4thinfBn 

MAD Mfs to 


f 

KLEE, John E (6613) 
IstMAW 

LADD, Lawrence E (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

LAING, James W (6741) MB WashDC 
to Is 

LAIRD, Thaddeus A (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
6thMCRRD 

LA SPADA, Carmelo (3311) 2dMAW to 
IstMCR 

LEAK, Herbert J (2645) ItstMarDiv to 

MAW 
Frederick C 


Ist 
MARTINE, (0111) MCAS 
ElToro to IstMAW 
MC CONNELL, James E (0231) AirFMF- 
Lant to MB Pear 
MITCHELL, Leonard J (3421) HQMC to 
Oahu TH 
MOORE, Harry D 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
O’BRIEN, William F (0241) 2dMarDiv 
QmMc 


(1841) 3rMarDiv to 


Johana A (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to NAS Atsugi 

PETERS, Allen W (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

PUSKAS, Joseph T (0141) IstMCRRD to 
istMarDiv 

REDDER, Andrew L (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 63dinfCo 

REINHARDT, Charles W (2771) MCRD 
SDiego to HQMC 

REYES, Donald B (3071) ItstMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 

RUSSELL, Frederick R (0369) tstMar- 
Div to Ist CRRD 

SHIRLEY, William A (2771) Bridgeport 
Calif to HQMC 

SPENCER, Charles T (0141) HQMC to 
MB 


rem 
SPRAY, Joseph S (6641) MAG-32 to 
ACS-7 


M 
STEPHENS, Paul (0369) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to IstMA 
STERLING, Charles E (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 
STOWELL JR, Winford L (0369) IstMC- 
D to 2dMarDiv 
TYSON, William D (6413) 2dMAW to 
Portsmouth Va 
VAIN, Julius W (0141) HQMC to 2d- 


MA 
WALKER, Houston E (3071) HQMC to 
3dMAW 


WARDEN, Robert H (0231) tstMarBrig 
to 2dMarDiv 

WRIGHT, William R (0369) NGF Wash- 
DC to IstMarDiv FFT 

WRIGHT JR, John K (3049) MB Wash- 
DC to MCSA Phil 


ila 
YOUNG, Wilmot M (6413) AirFMFLant 
to 24MAW 


E6 


BANASZEK, Henry F (0369) MCRD Pl 
to IstMarDiv FFT 

BAGINSK1!, Vincent J (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to _tstMarDiv F 

BRABANT, Normand G (1841) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 


BRAMWELL, Eldon L (0369) IstMarDiv 
R 


RRD 

BRAUN, John T (2171) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCSA Phila 

BRUNO, Thomas A (3081) MCB CamLej 
to H&SBn FMFPac 

BUCKLEY, James A (6413) QuonPt to 
3dMAW 

BULLOCK, Clarence E (3516) 7thEngrCo 
to 3dMarDiv 

BURKE, John W (3516) MCB CamLej to 
7thEngrCo 

BURKETT, Glydon C (1341) IstMAW to 
MCSC Barstow 

CARDWELL JR, George B (1169) 12th- 
MCRRD to 3dMarDiv 

CHAVES, Jackson B (6641) HQMC to 
dMAW 


3 

CLINE, William E (3311) ItstMAW io 
MCB CamLej 

COLLINS, Virgil C (1861) MCSC Albany 
to IstTrkCo 

COLVILLE, Erwin H (337!) Subic Bay 
to 2dMarDiv 

CORNELL, Charlies E (0761) IstAWBtry 
o FMFPac 29 Palms 

CREEDON, Robert A (1833) 12thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

CURTIS, Thomas L (0369) CinCLant to 
istMarDiv 

CURTIS, Wade D (0431) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to IstMarDiv 

CURWEN, Francis A (0161) MAD Jax 
to MAD Mfs 

DAY, Kenneth L (0811) SthMCRRD to 
2d Mar Div 

DOUGLASS, Oscar L (3041) IstMCRRD 
o MCAS Phila 

DOOLITTLE, Guy W (6511) MAD Jax to 
2dMAW 

DOWNER, John W_ (3537) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

DUNCAN, Edward M (1811) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarDiv 
DURHAM, Banks C (0781) MCB 29 
Palms to MCS Quant 
DWYE Patrick J (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv FFT 
FARR, Ronald W (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 

FRANKLIN, Willie (0369) MCS Quant 
to IstMarDiv FF 

(0848) 3dMarDiv to 


GAGNON, Raoul 
2d Mar Div 

GOINS, George S (6614) MAD Mfs to 
2dMAW 

GORDON, John W (0369) NAS QuonPt 
to M CamLej 

GREENBERG, Winifred R (0141) MCAS 
EiToro to MCRD SDiego 

GUIDRY, Elliot C (0369) MCS Quant to 
istMarDiv 

HAYNES JR, French L (0369) IstMar- 
Div to NAS LosAlamos 

HERNANDEZ, Antonio (3421) 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

HESNER, Harold D (0369) MCB CamLej 
to istMarDiv 

HICKS, Ralph F 
ForTrps CamLej 

HOMAN, William S (3516) NGF Wash- 
DC to MCRD Pl FFT 

JACKSON, Buddy K_ (3049) 
Kaneohe Bay to IstMarDiv 


ForTrps 
(1861) 3dMarDiv to 


MCAS 











"Calm yourself, Aloha, you might 
tip the boat!" 


Tom Horter 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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JACKSON, A L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 

JAMES, Jesse L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv FFT 3 

JANKOWSKI, Casimir S (2645) MCRD 
Pi to HQM 

KILPATRICK, Calvin E (6412) MCRD 
PI to istM 

KING, James F (2771) 2dMarDiv to 
istDepSupBn 

KIRKLAND, Ruffen B (6412) 3dMAW 
to IstMAW 


KRUEGER, Mendal W (0141) 6thMCR- 
RD to tstMarBrig 


LANE, Clinton E (2311) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 P: s 

LA BARRE, Louis J. (0141) HQMC to 
3dMarDiv 


« pg Jose (6671) MAD Mfs to 
dMA 
Le aay Roger E. (6727) MAD Jax 
to 2d 
LEE, Robert M (181!) 3dMarDiv to 
Rolland W_ (3049) HQMC to 
Brem 
(3421) MCSC 


MARKWELL, 
Barstow to IstMarDiv 


MARTIN, same A (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
Hpk id FF 
MC CAMPBELL JR, Clarence (0369) 


Pertementh Va to IstMarDiv 

MC INTYRE, atone Ad ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to Trinid 

C VEY. Richard. 7 (ist) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 

MILLER, Edward W (0369) MCB CamLej 
to IstMarDiv FF 

MINOR, Cleadus H (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

MOORE, Witie (3619) MCB CamPen to 


M ‘Ca 
MORRISON, Curtis L (6511) MAG-32 to 
MORTENSON, Roy W (6613) HQMC to 


3dMAW 
oA Clair D (3049) HQMC to MC- 
i 


a 

Jk hs iat Joseph E (0241) HQMC to Ist- 

NELSON. Herbert W (7113) HQMC to 
istMAW 

NIGRO, Anthony (0121) 2dMarDiv to 
B NTC GLakes 

PACK JR, Noah C (2771) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCRD SDiego 

PARKS, Marvin R_ (0141) ForTrps 
FMFPac to tstMarDiv 

i 2 al Juel C (0141) MCRD PI to 

PETERSON, Lawrence E (0231) MB 
Pearl to ‘IstMarBrig 

PIERRO, homeed R Gut) MCRD PI to 
MCSC 

PRINGLE, _ E (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv FFT 

PROFFER, Orren H (6711) MCAS El} 
Toro to IstMA 

hy 2 James E (0369) MCB CamLej 

n 

RADCLIFFE. Ralph W (3141) 9thMCR- 
RD MCB CamLej 

RAITT,” Albers H (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


NAS QuonPt 
REFFITT, Clifford (3049) MCSFA SFran 
to istMarDi 
REISNER, Robert L (3049) IstMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 
RENO JR, Raymond E (2543) AirFMF- 
Pac to M ila 
RIDENOUR, Harold A (0369) MCRD PI 


ROGERS JR, Raymond G (0369) MCB 
CamLej to NAS Marietta Ga 
WE, Lewis C (3371) Seal Beach to 
MCSC_ Barstow 
SAGE, Joe A (0369) MCB CamPen to 
IstMarDiv FFT 
SHUART, Freeman W (3421) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 2dWpnsBn 
SILBERMANN, Edward J (6761) NAS 
QuonPt to 3dMA 
SLUGES, gheriee H (0811) 2dMarDiv 


Quant 

SWEETEN, Kenneth H (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

THOMAS JR, Vernon D (1381) 2dMar- 
Div to 3dMarDiv 

VANHOUT, Kenneth E (0369) MCB 
CamPen to tstMarDiv FFT 

VERMERSCH, Raymond W (0369) MCS 
Quant to IstMarDiv FFT 

WAGGONER, Elza E (0800) MCB Cam- 
Pen to FMFPac 29 Palms 

Marvin S (2171) = 12th- 


Qu 
WEAVER JR, Henry : "o74t) 4th75mm- 
AAABtry to FMFPac 29 Palms 
(1811) 3dMarDiv Ist- 


bg a Artie J 

arDi 

WHITE JR, Harry G (0300) IstMAW 
to IstMarDiv 

WRIGHT, William C (3049) MCSC 


Barstow to 2dArmAmphCo 
YORK, Katherine M (0141) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamLej 


E5 
AGATE, nD (2631) IstCommSptBn to 
MarDiv 
ABB BOTT, Robert E (6661) 3d4MAW to 


istMarBrig 

MBR (0141) NAS 
Olathe Kans to MCB CamPen FF 
ANDERSON, George M (0369) 2dMarDiv 
fo, SthMCRRD 


Raymond H 


EWS A et K (3051) MCB 
CamLej to 3dMa 
ARCHER, Robert 'C. (6631) MAD Jax 


BAGLEY Carroll B (3061) MCSC Al- 
bany to 3dMarDiv 

BAILEY, Charles V (3051) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 3dMarDiv 
BAINBRIDGE, Harvey A (6631) MAD 
Jax to 2d 

BANKS, Jack D (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dSpiTrkCo 


BARNES, Robert E (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

BARNES, Samuel D (3041) MCSC Al- 
bany to 3dMarDiv 
RRON JR, Alesander M (0369) MCAS 
CherPt to 2dMarDiv 

BARRY, Rg nad W (4131) KodiakAl to 
MCB Ca 

BEAL, Ciyde. w (0141) ForTrps FMFPac 

pnsBn 
BECKER, “Russell R (0141) MCAS Cher- 


BONAR, Ira E (2311) 3dMarDiv to For- 


BRADFORD, Gene y. (6413) NAS 
Seattle to MCA To 
BRITTAIN, Gordon L (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to H 
BRITTLE, Adrian C (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MB NS Argentia 
BROOKS, Clyde W (0811) IstMAW to 
2d Mar Div 
BROWN, Norman (2336) IstMarDiv to 
CAAS Yuma 
BURKETT, David L (0141) MCAAS 
Beaufort to 2dMarDiv 
ies ys E (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to HQMC FFT 
BUSKE, Kenneth R (2533) 2dMarDiv to 
amPen F 


MCB 
CADLE SR, Wade S$ (3531) 6thMCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLej 
CAIN JR, Waitcus C (2543) AirFMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 
CARDWELL, John T (0369) NAD Con- 
cord Calif to IstMarDi 


iv 
(1371) 


CARR, Joseph W 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
CARTER, Wayne (1371) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
CASEY JR, Andrew B (1841) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 
CASTO, Otis R (6511) MAD Jax to 


ad A Owen G (6631) MAD Jax to 

CHILDRESS, Thomas E (0369) MCAS 
CherPt to 2dMarDiv 

a be Jack E (1371) 3dMarDiv to 

oa Joe (0369) IstMarDiv to 10th- 


CLARK, Glenn C (0231) 3dMAW to Ist- 


Mar Div 
re i le - (2533) MCS Quant 
B CamP. F 


COOKE, Ernest Ww (0369) MCRD PI to 


COOKSEY, Julius E (3371) Santa Ana 
to HQMC 

CORDELL JR, Claude * (0211) IstMAW 
to FMFPac 29 Palm 

CORRIVEAU, ieauna’ J (6442) HQMC 
to 24MAW 

COZIN, William P (0369) MCAS CherPt 
to 2dMarDiv 

CREGAR, Clyde E (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Pearl 

one Te”: soot J (0431) 2dMAW to 


= 


MB NS S 

DAVIS, Odis. *e (0141) NAS Pnela to 
MCB CamPen F 

DEBONA, Andrew J (3011) MCRD PI to 


3dMarDiv 

DELGADO. Albert (3051) MCSC Albany 
to 3dMarDiv 

DENNARD, James (3619) MCB CamLej 

S Quant c 
a Sage 8 James C (0141) MB NB Phila 
2dMarDiv 

Dt ° FABRITUS, Nicholas P (6631) MAD 
Jax to IstMA 

DOYLE, Themes F (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
San Juan 

DRUMMOND, John F (3516) 9thMCR- 
RD to IstMarDiv 

cAGLE. averes F (0141) 4thMCRRD to 

EATON, Armstrong, (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
raster CamLej 

EDWARDS, Howard J (I8tt) 8thMCR- 
RD "s istMarDiv 

ELLIS, Thurlow D (4312) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to HQMC 

CnOLee, Wayne F (0141) S4thInfCo to 


iv 
FERREIRA, Josep ,. A (0141) MCAF 
New River to 26thInfCo 
ue Igar E (0231) 3dMarDiv to 


FINLEY 

istMar 

FOREHAND. | Gerald T (6511) 24dMAW 
to 

FONTAINED, Basmend T (1536) MCS 
Grant to 3dMa 

FRANZ, Howard. : (6511) 3dMAW to 
MA x 

FULLER, David D (6713) 3dMAW to 
Ist 

FUQUA, Steve M (2336) 3dMAW to 
MCAAS um 


a 
GAMMON, Lawrence L (6811) 2dMAW 
to NAS Lakehurst 
GENTRY, Jim _H (1161) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCSA Phila 


GIBBS JR, Ralph E (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to HQMC 

GIERAT, aan C (3051) MCB CamPen 
to 3d iv 

GILBERT, eenatios (1341 IstMAW to 
MCSC Alban 


GILSON, Bernard R (0441 MCAS CherPt 
to IstMA 

LASS, Harold O (3537) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to ForTrps CamLej 

GREEN, Ware R (2111) MCB CamPen 
to MCS Qua 

GRONEDAHL. _ R (0141) 4thMC- 
RRD to 2dMarDiv 

WARMEST Donald C (6511) MAD 


Jax to 3dMAW 

HANDZO, “ate (0369) MCAF Santa 
Ana to HQMC 

WErTy, Abe tell W (2771) IstMarDiv 


CRD S$ 
HEIDBREDER ik, Henry (3041) 2dMar- 
Div to MCRD PI FFT 
HELFER, James E (0141) MCAS CherPt 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
HEUSNER, Robert A (1341) NRC NorVa 


to 3dMarDiv 
TURN PAGE 
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Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
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your change of address is the result of official orders. 
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depart your old address. 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


att oe Myles T 
stMAW 

HIGHT. Bobbie G (0369) Subic Bay to 
istMarDiv 

HOLDEN, Robert A (0848) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

HOLMBERG, Donald O (1861) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

HOLSCHEN JR, 
Trps FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 

HOPKINS, Arthur L (1371) “3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

HOWELL, Robert E (0121) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarDiv 

HUCKABA, Hugh T (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

HUGHES, John K_ (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
5thTrkCo/24thinfCo 

HUMBERT, Robert V (6413) 24dMAW to 


(6461) 2dMAW to 


Henry J (0441) For- 


IistMAW 
HUMPHREY, Laurence C (6614) MAD 
2dMAW 


JENKINS, Frank’ N err istMarDiv to 
MCAS Kaneohe Ba 
JOHNSON, Edward - (1411) HQMC to 


3d Mar Div 
JONES, Claude N (3611) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt ; 
JONES, Robert C (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Pearl 
JONES JR, Charles N (3041) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 
KARST, Robert A a ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to HQ crt 
KELLEHER one hud (3421) Tengan 


KELLY, Darvis L (0369) MCAF Santa 


Ana to HQMC 
KELLY, Bernard (3041) MB NB Key 


West to 2dMarDiv 


KELLY, Pawrence J (1345) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD PI FF 
KENNEDY, Sylvester J. (0781) MCB 


ant 
KING, William F ph ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCS Qua 
KINNEAR, Elwyn . * 1316) istMAW to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
KINNEY JR, ARLE z. (3051) ForTrps 
ee to 3dMa 


KNIGHT, Edwin L (0700) 2ndMarDiv to 
FMFPac 29 Palms 

KRILEY, Donald P (6511) 2dMAW to 
IstMA 

LADD, Kenneth B_ (6413) HQMC to 
2dMA 

LAKER, Jimmy L (6511) 2dMAW to 
MAD Jax 


LANER, Richard E (6761) NAS QuonPt 
to MCAS CherPt 
LEAKE, William T (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
LINNEKEN, Joseph W (0369) IstMarDiv 
FT 
Warren Z 


to MCRD 

LONGACRE, MCAS 
ElToro to MB Norv 
MACK, Thomas E (Oi41) 3istinfCo to 
2dMar Div 
MAGELIN, Thomas F (6511) MAD Jax 


ro 
MARLATT, Charles E 


(3613) 


(0741) ForTrps 
FPac to MCB CamPen FF 
ea John r (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
NS AdakA 


me CLECLAND. hae R (1811) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps CamLej 
Harold v (6613) MAD 


2 

MC SOR MICK, Mull a "pad 3dSplTrk- 
Co to ForTrps Cam 

MC GOWIN, _— i° M41) HQMC to 
4th MCRR 

MC LAUGHLIN, Robert J (2533) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

MC MANUS, Charles G (2636) IstMAW 
to MCRD Pl 

MILLIGAN, Otis D (0369) 37thInfCo to 
istMarDiv 

MITCHELi, Charles D (2771) 2dMarDiv 
to itstMarBrig 


MOHNKERN, Theodore E (1316) 2d- 

MAW to MCS Quant 

eae Lawrence Ht (0369) IstMarBrig 
MC arstow 

MOORE. Robert L (6511) 2dMAW to 

MAD Jax 

MORASH, John F (0231) tstMAW to 

tstMar Div 

at ag oe Ralph F (0791) MCB 29 Palms 

to MCS Quant 

MULLIGAN, Robert T (0141) MCAF 


Santa Ana to IstAirDelCo 

MYERS, Eugene G (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

Emery R (5711) MCRD PI to 
3d Mar Div 

NEHER, George R (6412) MAG-32 to 
IstMA 

NELSON, Harry R (3071) tstMarBrig to 
3dMAW 

NOLAN, Matthew A (6511) 3dMAW to 


MAD Jax 

NORKY, John H (2543) IstMarDiv to 
istMAW 

O’BRIEN, Robert K (0369) Bridgeport 
Calif to tstMarDiv 

PAGAY, James (6412) IstMAW to 2d- 
MAW 

PAPENFUSE, Donald B (3041) MCB 
CamLej to B NorVa 

PARKER, Dallas R_ (O141) 99thiInfCo 


to 2dMarDiv 


PARSONS, Patrick E MCB 29 
‘aun to MCS Quant 
PARSONS, Robert A (3041) 9thMCRRD 


to Siat Mar Div 
A (6727) 3dMAW to 
PHILBRICK JR, Sumner E (0848) 3d- 
MarDiv to ForTrps CamLej 
Len E (0121) Pt Lyautey to 
iv 
PLOURDE, Daniel L (6631) MAD Jax 
to Grosse Ile Il 
PROVENCE, Joe K (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 
PRYOR, 


(0761) 


James H (2761) 2dMarDiv to 


istM 
QUINTANA, Joseph E (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 
RAUSCH, Harold J F (3049) MB Pearl 
to MCSC Barstow 
RIEMER, James W (0231) 3dMAW to 
3d MarDiv 
Charlie W 


(0761)  ForTrps 


FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 
ROBERTS JR, Walter E (0111) 9thMC- 
RRD to 24MAW 
ROBERTSON, James P. (0231) LFTU 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 
ROBINSON, Eugene A_ (6933) MCAF 


New River to MCAS ElToro 
ROGERO, Richard A (3041) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 
ROGERS, ‘Charles E (0141) NAS Glen 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
a7 ae Walter A (0141) 26thInfCo to 
FFT 


MCB CamPen 
ROWLAND, Bryant G (3041) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 
gt 4 Donald A (2771) 2dMarDiv 
Cc CamPen FF 
SCOTHORN, Ralph E (3061) 3dMAW to 
MCAS Kaneohe Bay 


SEARCY JR, William L (2741) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 


SHELDON, - A (2636) ItstMarDiv 
to ItstMarBri 

SHIPLEY. Robert J (2101) IstMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

SHIPP, Maxie L (3421) IstMAW to 
istMar 


Div 

SHIVERS, Robert L (0431) FlagAlw to 
ist MarDiv 

bags ac Eddie H (3041) MCRD PI to 
3 

SHOOP, Ronald H (2561) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to HQMC 

SIDDALL, Gordon D (3041) MAD Mfs 
to MCSC Albany 

SKELTON, phar: f O (0141) Guam MI 
to tstMarDiv 

SKINNER JR, Marion R (1371) 3dMar- 
Div to IstMarDiv 

SMITH, Ronald R_ (3041) 
3dMarDiv 


istinfBn_ to 


STEWARD, Marion A (0849) IstANGLI- 
CO to 2dMarDiv 

STONER, James E (0761) 3dMarDiv t 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

STRAUSS, Robert (3041) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 

TACKETT, yor peg A Bg (0441) MCB 29 
Palms to 3dMa 

TAFT, Delano E “(ora ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 9thMCR 

TALLMAN, ates T (3041) HQMC to 


MCB CamLej 

TANIS, William (3531) NAS Glen to 
2dMAW 

ars “aaa D (3041) 2dMAW to 


THOMAS. David L (3051) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 

THOMPSON, Merwin L (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to ItstMarDiv 

TOBIAS, Charles J (3987) MAG-32 to 
istMarDiv 

TRESSLAR. Jackie L (6412) 3dMAW to 
istMarDiv 

TUSKER JR, Henry L (7041) NAS Jax 
to IstMAW 

vee ten’ Rex F (6511) 3dMAW 

a 


x 

VERDUER, Charles C (3041) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 

VERHOVSHEK, Thomas A (6631) MAD 
Jax to 2dMAW 

VERNON, Del R 
MCB CamPen 

Julio T 


(0141) 67thInfCo to 
(3051) tstMarDiv to 
WAHL, Jerry L (3537) 9thMCRRD ‘o 
WALDEN. Franklin§ P (2771) MCSC 
“nn to MB NTC GLakes 


ARD, Cecil E (306!) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MCSC Barstow 


ELLS, Raymond E (3141) HQMC to 
6thMCRRD 
WO hus hae M (0231) 2dMAW to 


WHITEHEAD, Marvin (4111) MCAS El- 
Toro to MB KodiakAl 

WHITES JR, Jesse A (3041) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB NS Anna 

ne Earl J (6511) 3dMAW to 


ax 
WOLOSZYN, rneotere (3421) IstMCRRD 
to 3dMarD 
WOODALL. | Scott (0849) IstANGLICO 
rUiv 
bay gh JR, peeves R_ (1169) Ist- 
MAW to tstMarD 
YANCEY, Charles B (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
ZAMORA, Joel R (2561) 2dMAW to 
NB NorVa 
ZINKE, Richard A (0781) NOTS China 
Lake to MCS Quant 
END 
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MUSKIES 
[continued from page 62] 


Routes 


For the most direct route from the 
Quantico-D. C. area, take U. S. 50 west 
to Clarksburg, W. Va. From here the 
Little Kanawha lies north, west and 
south. Forty miles to the south is 
Spencer, the jumping-off place for 
Henry’s Fork (eight miles) and West 
Fork (14 miles). Both offer good bass 
and musky fishing. Grantsville, north 
of Spencer, is on the Little Kanawha. 
From this point you can fish up or 
down river. 

The Elk River—good but not as good 
as Little Kanawha—lies south from 
Clarksburg. Take Route 20 to Buck- 
hannon, then go south on Route 4 to 
Sutton or Gasaway, where accommoda- 
tions and food are available. Fish the 
Elk River west of Gasaway for muskies. 
Glendon, about 11 miles West, is con- 
sidered one of the best spots. 


Accommodations 


Accommodations for Little Kanawha 
fishermen are found at Glenville, south 
from Clarksburg on Route 19 about 30 
miles. The Conrad Hotel offers reason- 
able rates, excellent food and is right on 
the river. In Grantville, the Rainbow 
Hotel offers food and lodging. 


Fishing Gear 


There are no boat rentals, as such, 
in the area, but nearly everybody has, 
or knows people who have boats, and 
they'll rent them reasonably. A motor 
is not necessary on the Little Kanawha; 
however, a small motor comes in handy 
for getting back upstream after a 10- 
mile float trip. 

All streams abound with crayfish and 
hellgrammites, the best baits for small- 
mouth bass. Large red and white 
spoons with weedless hooks are excel- 
ent lures. In particular, the Lazy Ike 
is recommended as the _ all-around 
musky and bass lure. 

A wire leader is a must, whether you 
use a casting or spinning rod. Fly rods 
are used for bass and a casting rod 
with 20-pound test line for musky. 

Float fishing yields the biggest 
catches; with this in mind we suggest 
that you carry rain gear. 


Licenses 


License fees for West Virginia; non- 
resident state-wide, $10.00; non-resi- 
dent state-wide tourist fishing (six con- 
secutive days only), $3.00; resident 
state-wide fishing license $2.00. END 











LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new brilliant green and 
gold binder ideal to: 








VY *Keep your 

» Leathernecks in 
excellent 

. condition. 
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SSeS 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 
library shel. 


*Save money— i 


This is the newest edition of an old 
favorite with Leatherneck readers. The 
popular binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strengthened for extra 
wear, and the Marine emblem is em- 
bossed both on the front and spine in 
gold. Best of all, due to the demand for these quality binders, THE 
PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds twelve issues of 
LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines with the flexible, 
all metal, hangers supplied with the binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The low price of $2.00 
includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new reduced 
price of $2.00. Remittance enclosed. 


[] Check [] Postal money order 
(DO NOT SEND CASH) 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


LtGen Homer L. Litzenberg 


The Marine Corps lost one of its 
most distinguished officers with the 
retirement of Lieutenant General 
Homer L. Litzenberg on May 31, 
1959. In 37 years of service, he won 
the Navy Cross and the Army 
Distinguished Service Cross, three 
Silver Star Medals, and the Legion 
of Merit. 

During the early days of the 
Korean conflict, the general com- 
manded the Seventh Marine Regi- 
ment in the Inchon-Seoul campaign, 
at Chosin Reservoir, and during 
operations in central Korea. He 
was the senior officer present when 
the Fifth and Seventh Marines re- 
pulsed repeated attacks by elements 
of five Chinese divisions at Yudam- 
ni, west of Chosin Reservoir, in 
November-December, 1950. His 
regiment later formed the advance 
guard of the division in its advance 
from Hagaru-ri to the sea at 
Hungnam. 

When WWII began, he was a 
major, assigned to Headquarters, 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet, in 
England. He participated in the 
amphibious assault on Casablanca, 
French Morocco, in November, 
1942. Returning to the U.S., he 
organized and commanded the 3d 
Battalion, Twenty-fourth Marines, 
Fourth Marine Division, and earned 
his first Silver Star on Roi-Namur. 
In March, 1944, he participated in 
the Saipan and Tinian campaigns. 

In June, 1946, the general was 
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assigned to the staff of the Com- 
mander, Seventh Fleet, and served 
as Liaison Officer with General of 
the Army, George C. Marshall, and 
the Chinese Ministry of Defense in 
Nanking, China. The following year 
he joined the staff of the Com- 
mander, Naval Forces Western 
Pacific. In May, 1949, he was 
named CO of -the Sixth Marines, 
Second Marine Division, at Camp 
Lejeune. At Camp Pendleton on 
August 17, 1950, he formed and as- 
sumed command of the Seventh 
Marine Regimental Combat Team, 
which sailed for Korea on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Returning to the U.S. in April 
1951, he was assigned duties as 
Legal Aide and Legislative Counsel 
to the Commandant. Later he 


Edited by 
AMSegt Clay Barrow 


served as Director of the Develop- 
ment Center at Quantico; as As- 
sistant Division Commander, Third 
Marine Division, in Japan; and as 
Assistant to the Force Commander, 
FMF, Atlantic. In October, 1954, 
he became Inspector General of the 
Marine Corps, and held this post 
for 13 months. 

The general then served success- 
ive tours as CG, MCB, Camp 
Lejeune and as CG, MCRDep, Par- 
ris Island. Early in 1957,he returned 
to Korea to serve as Senior Member 
of the U.N. Command components 
of the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, negotiating with the Com- 
munists at Panmunjom. He was 
assigned his last tour of duty at 
HQMC on December 7, 1957, as 
Inspector General. 





Official USMC Photo 


The Commandant assisted Mrs. Litzenberg in pinning the third star 
on the shoulders of LtGen Homer Litzenberg following his retirement 
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Official USMC Photo 
Gen Freuler won a Navy Cross 
for his gallantry at Wake Island 


BGen Herbert C. Freuler 


Brigadier General Herbert C. 
Freuler, the last pilot aloft during 
the defense of Wake Island, retired 
on May 31. BGen Freuler won the 
Navy Cross for his gallantry at 
Wake. 

Enlisting in 1930, he received his 
commission and Naval Aviator’s 
wings the following year upon 
completion of flight training at 
Pensacola. He served with the West 
Coast Expeditionary Force at North 


Island, Calif., before going to 
Hawaii. He went to Wake Island 
in 1941. 


Eight of the Marines’ 12 F4F 


“Wildcats” were destroyed on the. 


ground in the first enemy sneak 
attack. But the remaining four 
wreaked such havoc on the Imperial 
Fleet that the Japanese admiral 
commanding the assault later 
praised their daring and skill. 

When the enemy tried to land on 
Wake, the “Wildcats” teamed up 
with the shore batteries to sink two 
destroyers and badly damage three 
cruisers, three destroyers, one de- 
stroyer-transport and one troop- 
transport. 

For 11 days the enemy syste- 
matically bombed the island from 
land- and carrier-based planes. Day 
after day the hopelessly outnum- 
bered “Wildcats” went up to do 
battle. Finally, on December 22, 
there were only two planes left, 
both pieced together from other 
wrecked aircraft. The enemy came 
over with 39 planes. Capt Freuler 


and his wing man attacked—against 
nearly 20-to-1 odds. 

Capt Freuler’s last glimpse of his 
friend was when he tore into a 
formation of “Betty” bombers. And 
then he was alone. He shot down 
one “Zero,” flipped his plane into 
a difficult opposite approach and 
attacked another. It exploded 50 
feet below him, sending a hail of 
fragments into his plane, damaging 
his controls. Another “Zero”’ riddled 
his engine and still another poured 
machine gun fire into his cockpit. 

Although he was seriously 
wounded, he tried to save the plane 
by crash-landing it on the gutted 
strip. He survived the crash but 
the plane did not. The next day 
the island was overwhelmed. 

A POW for 44 months, BGen 
Freuler’s postwar duty included 
command of MCAF, Santa Ana, 
Calif., and Chief of Staff of the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, in 
Japan. He was a graduate of the 
Armed Forces College and the 
Naval War College. 

At the time of his retirement, he 
commanded MCAAS, Beaufort, 
Sic, 


ASSgt Sam W. Stinson 
MCAAS, Beaufort, S. C. 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 
CLARK, Saville T. Col 


Placed On Retired List (20 years) 


FREULER, Herbert C. BGen 
BENNETT, Clark J. LtCol 
JOHNSON, Frank LtCol 
NEAL, Ralph B. LtCol 
TODD, Glenn L. LtCol 
LENHART, Thomas B. Maj 
STAYER, Kenneth M. Maj 
STIDHAM, Thurston B. Maj 
ALLEN, Roy C. Capt 
BRASSETTE Jr., Maurice Capt 
CHRISTIE, Martin s. Capt 
HINES, Garold Ww. Capt 
SMITH, Patrick D. Capt 
BAADE, Walter J. cwo 
BIGELOW, George H. cwo 
DERRINGTON, Leslie E. cwo 
MOONEY, Edward W cwo 
OVITZ, William H. cwo 
SEAGRAVES, James cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


LITZENBERG, Homer L. LtGen 
FERRELL, Doyle M. Capt 
RAY, Billy Ww. Capt 
NEUBIG, "bit H. IstLt 
LONG, Gary 2dLt 
GRIFFIN, Beauford cwo 
RUSSELL, Frank H. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


Sergeants Major 
ANDREWS, Marvin D. 195791 0399 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


Sergeants Major 
VIVEIROS, Eugene P. 266371 1899 





First Sergeants 


276704 0398 
272441 1398 
288139 0398 
257665 0898 
263933 0398 
261657 0398 


DAVIS, Billy J. 
ENGHOLDT, Thomas H. 
GARDNER, Douglas D. 
KENNEDY, Michael J. 
SMITH, James 
YANOVITCH, William J. 


Master Sergeants (E-8) 
PEPLINSKI, Matthews V. 275867 0369 


Master Sergeants (E-7) 


263265 0141 
276770 3081 
271971 3049 
261962 3371 
272058 0369 
249837 0141 
271742 6431 
260206 3049 
259719 2171 
271630 0141 
261242 1811 
339650 3311 
272593 3516 
245352 3049 
278203 6621 
274608 4671 
264580 0848 
276713 3537 
271106 6413 
274441 6611 
278061 0111 
267549 0369 
248480 3049 


ADAMS, Ray F. 
ANDERSON, Edwin S. Jr. 
BASKIN, John H. Jr. 
CAREY, Ivan H. 
COMMONS, Horace J. 
CONNETT Jr., John H. 
CRAWMER, William W. 
DABBERT, Milton T. 


DEMMONS. Wesley F. 


GATLIN, Henry Jr. 
GINIEL, Stanley 

GREY, ‘Ernest 3 
GUSTAFSON, Robert W. 
HARRIS, William N. 
HENDRICKSON, Edward 
HESS, Earl D. 
HIGGINS, Edwin F. 
IRVAN, Eugene F. 
JONES, Spencer ‘'L'' 
KINDEL, Julius H. 
KLARPP, Joseph A. Jr. 
KOLINA, Frank J. 271590 1371 
MC ANALLY Jr., Thomas A. 272913 0369 
MC CRORY, Wilson K. 277767 0121 
MEADOWS, Clyde H. 281034 3049 
MIKKELSON, Melvin W. 270552 1100 
MITCHELL, Robert W. 274789 1449 
NALEVANKO, Irvan E. 262037 3049 
PRICE, Florian H. 272434 6413 
RENZ, Eimer C. 272345 3049 
SKAVDAHL, Vilmer W. 275566 0141 
pi, bag A ty Ww. 277675 3049 
STONE, 277750 3049 
STUM PGES” a a 274797 0441 
SUTLIFF, Marvin R. 276869 2181 
SWIFT, ‘William D. 274253 6431 
THOMAS, George E. 271543 4611 
UZDAVINES, Andrew J. 264524 1371 
VAN BUSKIRK, Wilburn V. 276653 3516 
VERSAW, Donald L. 277116 4631 
VOSS, Robert E. 258896 2111 
WARREN, James L. 189213 5519 
WHELAN, James J. 273731 3049 
WRIGHT, Clark B. 272231 0369 
YOUNG, Alfred A. 1078881 3619 
ZUKOSKI, Charles J. 272026 0141 


Gunnery Sergeants 


BARNES, Jack T. 274449 3361 
BELL, Clinton T. 274801 1371 
BLAIR, Edgar E. 270542 3049 
BORNE, Joseph E. 

CONE, James 275767 0369 
CUNNINGHAM, Julian W. 

DODD, Doyle H. 
HARBISON, Robert A. 
MC KENNA, Chester R 
MORRISON, George E. 
OLSON, Richard H. 
O'MALLEY, Robert F. 
PEELER, Boyd 7, 
SHIRE, Norman O. 
TOLAR, Hollie E. 


WRIGHT, George W. 275700 0141 


Staff Sergeants (E-5) 


FINNIGAN, John 272098 0741 
HEALY, James D. 253787 0369 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


Master Sergeants (E-7) 


BOYDEN, William H. Jr. 287926 3049 
JONES, ‘Richard H 314540 6412 
TACKETT, 266250 0431 
WALTERS, John E. 248546 0141 


Gunnery Sergeants (E-6) 


HALE, Truett D. 630941 2529 
NASH, James F. 604721 3071 
O'BRIEN, William F. 1140331 3049 


Staff Sergeants (E-5) 


BAREFOOT, Madison H. 653701 3071 
BARNES, Thomas H. Jr. 1218535 1345 
BRITT, Charles E. 1331815 6413 
BROOKSHIRE, Earl B. 652441 0369 
CARROLL, John M. 238076 0369 
GONYER, Richard H. 1189486 3041 
1094896 1841 
665660 0369 
1429954 1391 
1114690 0369 


SPOTTS, Elmer E. 
WITT, Robert C. 


OUR 


READERS 





The Things You Were 
by ASgt Milton Von Mann 


T WAS long ago to those who were not there, but to 

me it is like, not yesterday, but today. To me it is 

the cold, the snow, the mountains, the dying, the loneli- 

ness, and a way I may never be again. I’ve been a lot 

of things since those days; happy, sad, a college football 
player, a teacher, a coach, but then I was a Marine. 

Sometimes I walk in the woods, and I remember other 
woods in another place, when death lurked behind the 
next tree, or the next hill—sudden death... . 

I was lonely in Korea, but sometimes now, I am even 
more lonely. I don’t believe that the loneliness there 
was as hopeless, for we were all young and sometimes 
the war seemed like a game. The Marine Corps in war 
is a wonderful experience, for there it is doing one of 
the two things it is supposed to do, the one for which it 
was born, and no matter how rough it was—we loved it 
very much and wonder how another could ever take its 
place. 

In peacetime the Marine Corps stands ready, and, 
like a strong father, trains its children to fight again, 
somewhere in another place; it teaches them and tells 


them about other Marines, older brothers who fought 
well, died well. ... 

I was on the point one day. It was a road that led to 
an airfield the Koreans from the North had owned. 
Just before I got round a bend in the road, I saw a 
jeep parked a little off the road. I took to the side of 
the road, and two machine guns opened up right away. 
They had-the road in a cross fire. I got up the side of 
the hill which was beside the road. I was able to get 
up above the machine guns. I could see the Koreans 
perfectly. I crawled over to the edge of the hill to fire 
on them. In my crawling, my bayonet caught in a bush 
and I had to free myself before I could get in position 
to fire. In that instant the three Koreans escaped down 
the road. Funny how you remember little things like 
that . . . most people don’t remember having hunted 
people, but they would if they had. 

I remember a lot of nice guys. Some of them we 
lost. . . . There was an Italian boy named Cariseo, who 
had two Navy crosses; and Murphy, Wieterich, Gon- 
zales, Micheal, Zineo, Zimmer, Hawkins, Krozesky, 
Levy, and some I knew only by sight, who fell at a place 
called Chosin. 

There was the time I got knocked down in a hand-to- 
hand engagement at a little village, by a Chinese soldier; 
a buddy came to my rescue and gave me back my life. 
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.. . He was a Negro from Chicago. I’m white, from 
Alabama. We were Marines. 

I recall the laughing and kidding we shared together, 
such as: “This is a hell of a war, but better than no 
war at all . . . Hey, man there’s a cat on that building 
that shoots straighter than Jimmy Ringo . . . Yeh, it’s 
a little bad out there; I would advise you not to read 
any continued stories.” 

There were the days when we buried our dead. All 
over the world there are, and will be, signs that read: 
“This is a First Marine Division Cemetery.” 

And when it rains and the weather turns cold, the 
war seems so near, and I can almost see all of us 
together again. I see their bearded faces, their smiles, 
and hear once more their jokes and curses. Sometimes 
i see the bright flashes of weapons in a perimeter de- 
fense at night, and in the flashes, I see the face of 
Murphy who was beside me until he got it one day in 
the snow. But for a moment he is alive again... . 

To me it is like, not yesterday, but today. For me it 
is that moment of glory when a man knows what every 
Marine before him has known... that life can be dear, 
but freedom can be more costly.... 


Liability In Fishing 
by John Warren Giles 


HEN YOU were just old enough to stand up 

in that leaky old punt, usually tied up in 

creek running through the farm, and make your 

first cast, you were undoubtedly warned to be care- 

ful not to hook someone instead of a fish. The 
advice is still sound. 

Whenever there is sport there are bound to be 
accidents and, unfortunately, fishing is no excep- 
tion. However, not very many fishing accidents 
have reached a court, considering the great num- 
bers of people fishing today; but the cases which 
have been litigated furnish the general principles of 
liability of a fisherman to his companions when on 
an outing which is purely social. and recreational. 

Undoubtedly, your first reaction to this whole 
matter is the very pertinent query, ““‘Why talk about 
liability for accidents in a sporting venture at all? 
Doesn’t everyone assume the risks when they go 
fishing?” Your point is well taken but unfortun- 
ately, it does not solve all the problems. 

There is a very well defined theory in the law of 
negligence to the effect that one who participates 
in sports accepts the dangers that are inherent in 
them. A fencer assumes the risk of being injured 
by a broken foil and a spectator at a ball game ac- 
cepts the risk of being hit by a homer or a foul 
ball. However, the majority of the recreational 
fishing accidents resulting from the use of tackle 
have looked beyond the idea of assumption of 
risk, and, if the person who caused the injury was 
definitely careless, they have put the facts up to a 
jury to determine the liability. 

Suppose you and your fishing pal decide to take 
a whirl at the bass and are drifting along, casting 
inshore. Your companion is seated forward in the 
boat with his head bowed, looking into the water at 





a sizeable bass near the boat. You let go with a 
cast and feel your lure strike some obstruction. 
Looking up, you suddenly see that your line is 
lodged in your pal’s cheek, after one of the hooks 
had struck and injured one of his eyes. Your com- 
panion did not, of course, see you make this fate- 
ful cast. Injuring your old friend was unthinkable. 
Such a case actually occurred in Louisiana recently 
and the whole question of assumption of risk while 
fishing was discussed and judgment was given for 
the injured party. It was determined that the person 
making the cast was negligent. 

In a Michigan case, the injured party was a 
Canadian guide and the accident happended on 
Devil Lake in Northern Ontario. Again the injured 
party was struck in the eye, resulting in its loss. 
Here the caster was in the bow of the boat and the 
guide was rowing from the center of the boat with 
his back to the caster. He was using a five-foot rod 
and casting toward the shore at right angles to the 
boat. It was admitted that overhead casting would 
have been the safe method of fishing under the 
circumstances, whereas side casting here would be 
dangerous. The tip of the rod struck the guide on 
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Memorial for Capt Bror G. Brodstrom for his 
close association with recruit training, 1911-1921 





In memory of a canine friend. "Our Mascot, Mike, 
1905-1916. For Service, Honest and Faithful" 
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This monument was erected on the spot where 
three officers were killed in an airplane crash 
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FROM OUR READERS (cont.) 


the side of the head just before the hook entered 
his eye. The court said that the guide had been hit 
during the course of an improper cast and the 
whole question of liability was for a jury. 

In a New York case the fisherman, when sued, 
was completely exonerated. A guest at a Summer 
resort had been watching another guest land a 
small fish deseribed as a “Goldie.” The fishing was 
being done in a pool maintained by the hotel and 
the rod had only 10 feet of line with a hook and 
sinker. When the fish was hooked, it made a geta- 
way, causing the line to suddenly snap back and 
strike the bystander in the eye. Here, the New 
York court said that the spectator, by standing by 
watching the fishing, had assumed the risk of any 
injury and he could not recover damages. 

Suppose you go fishing on a fishing pier and one 
of the other fishermen, in attempting to cast, 
strikes you in the eye with a lead sinker attached 
to his line. The proprietor of the pier had not 
posted any rules and regulations relating to fishing. 
If you should attempt to sue the proprietor of the 
fishing pier, you would probably be met with the 
defense that the proprietor is not an insurer of the 
fisherman who use the pier and that his only duty 
is to provide the patrons with a safe place to fish. 
This was the sound ruling of a California court in 
a recent decision. 

In summary, when you are engaged in recrea- 
tional fishing and an accident does happen result- 
ing in a suit against you, you must be able to show 
freedom from negligence on your part. You cannot 
depend on the theory that your companion, when 
he went fishing with you, assumed all the risks. He 
does assume the ordinary risks but not the risks of 
any obvious carelessness resulting in his injury. 

If you are able to afford it, you certainly cannot 
go wrong by procuring a personal liability insur- 
ance policy which will protect you and your friends 
from the accident you never expected or wanted to 
happen. 


In Memoriam 


Editor, Leatherneck, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

Here are some snapshots I made while stationed on 
Parris Island. Recently I re-visited the island and saw 
the same monuments, unaltered. I suspect no one at the 
station now knows the background of the incidents 
“memorialized.” I thought you might publish them with 
the possibility of some readers advancing some informa- 
tion, in addition to the brief inscriptions. I am in the 
habit of noting memorials where I travel and generally 
want more information than the shafts themselves 
furnish. 

The memorials are in the little grass plot opposite 
the CG’s residence, Parris Island, and around the old 
Dry Dock. 

Frank H. Ramsey 
END 
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[continued from page 73] 


when the Marine Corps organized its 
Air Reserve Training Program.” 

This is not true! I was a member of 
Marine Reserve Scouting Squadron 
Five (NRAB, Grosse Ile, Mich.) on 
December 16, 1940, when that squadron 
and a service squadron were mobilized 
and sent to Quantico, Va. I enlisted in 
the Marine Reserve at Grosse Ile in 
December, 1937, and spent three of my 
first four-year hitch at that station. 

Readers may be interested to know 
that we also trained one week end each 
month and exchanged use of the avail- 
able aircraft with Naval Reservists. 
Quite a few of us are still around and 
have enjoyable memories of those drill 
periods .. 

Jack C. Rosenau 
33 Riverdale Rd. 
Yardley, Pa. 


@ AMSsgt Curtis gathered his historical 
information concerning Grosse Ile from 
a brief data sheet furnished by the 
Naval Air Station. Although this “his- 
tory” tailed to mention the Marines, we 
are pleased and proud that they have 
long been a part of this “Inland Sea” 
navy installation. Thank you for this 
interesting information.—Ed. 


MOST PURPLE HEARTS 


Dear Sir: 

Can you tell me what enlisted man 
in the Marine Corps, still on active 
duty, holds the most Purple Heart 
Medals and/or how many this man 
holds? 

ACpl L. A. Wood 
Marine Barracks 
U.S. Naval Station 
Kodiak, Alaska 


@® Head, Decorations and Medals 
Branch, HQMC, told us: 

“Decorations and Medals Branch 
does not maintain a separate record of 
Purple Hearts awarded enlisted men on 
active duty, however, it is believed that 
Mr. Albert L. Ireland, former Sergeant, 
USMC, who has nine Purple Heart 
awards, holds the greatest number 
awarded to living personnel.’—Ed. 


“TWILIGHT CRUISE" 


Dear Sir: 
I would like some information on the 


“twilight assignment” from the east to 
the west coast and goes out (transfers 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on 
191% years), does he forfeit the right of 
cone move at government expense within 
one year after transfer to the FMCR? 
Name withheld by request 


@ Head, Passenger Section, Supply 
Department, HQMC, gave these com- 
ments: 

“It is my understanding that a ‘twi- 
light assignment’ is simply a normal 
permanent change of station, granted 
for the convenience of the member prior 
to his transfer to the Fleet Reserve, 
based, however, strictly on a billeting 
vacancy, and consequently 
‘permissive type’ transfer. 

“It the above is correct, incident to a 
‘twilight assignment,’ a member would 
be entitled to the normal travel allow- 


is not a 


ances. Subsequently, in connection 
with transfer to the Fleet Reserves, a 
member would be entitled to travel 
allowances from his last duty station 
to his home of selection, provided that 
travel completed to the selected home 
within one year after termination of 
active duty. Advance payment of travel 
allowances to the selected home is not 
authorized.”’—Ed. 

END 
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“twilight cruise’ policy of the Marine 
Corps. This is my question: 
If an AMSgt requests and gets a 
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“And just what makes you think I've had too 
much to drink already?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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Tampa's Ist Amphibious Tractor Battalion fell out 
for inspection by "Miss Tampa,"’ Carol Compola, 


Proof Positive 


Missiles and rockets will never re- 
place the foot soldier, according to 
Captain M. D. Crowley, assistant In- 
spector-Instructor of the 2d Weapons 
Battalion, Kansas City, Mo. 

To dramatize the importance of the 
foot soldier, the captain ‘‘celebrated” 
Armed Forces Day by hiking 65 miles 
—from Kansas City to St. Joseph. He 
left at 1430 Friday from the 2d Weap- 
ons Battalion Training Center and ar- 
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rived in time for the unit’s satellite 
regular monthly weekend drill. 

“It’s easy in these days of rockets 
and missiles to forget the foot soldier,” 
he said, “but it’s still the man on the 
ground that counts.” 

9th MCRRD 
Chicago, Ill. 


Paid Vacation (?) 


The 26th Infantry Company, USMCR, 
of Greensboro, N. C., arrived at Little 








Edited by 
ACpl! John T. Morehead 


Lb vet 
Photo by ASSgt Robert L. Mills 





(right) and Court Member Sharon Conrad, as the 
battalion prepared to depart for Summer training 


Creek, Va., for a two-week paid ‘“‘vaca- 
tion.” 

During its visit to Little Creek, the 
Greensboro Reservists spent three days 
on liberty in Virginia Beach, Ocean 
View and Norfolk; seven days in swim 
suits and tennis shoes, sunbathing on 
or near the lovely shores of Little Creek 
(rubber boat training). 

Included in the fun was a two-day 
“cruise” on a luxurious government 
yacht (LST), a special bird’s-eye view 
of Norfolk and the surrounding terrain 
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Official USMC Photo 


A plaque honoring the late LtCol John H. pera was unveiled by 
Congressman Daniel Flood as the colonel's daughter paid silent tribute 


(helicopter training), and an opportun- 
ity to explore one of Virginia’s more 
beautiful beaches in the moonlight 
(amphibious assault). 


26th Infantry Co. 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Armed Forces Day 


The 1st Communication Support 
Battalion, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, 
at Fort Schuyler, N.Y., under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Edward A. 
Galiskis, led the annual Armed Forces 
Day Parade of the Theodore Korony 
American Legion Post 3253. 

As in past years, a brief flag-raising 
ceremony was held in the Edgewater 
section along the parade route, and a 
Marine Corps Color guard and firing 
squad flew the colors and fired volleys 
over wreaths laid by members of the 
Korony Post. A memorial service was 
held at the end of the parade route. 

Earlier in the day, LtCol Galiskis 
and the Marine battalion held “Open 
House” at the Fort Schuyler Reserve 
Training Center. Friends and families 
of the unit’s personnel were shown a 
variety of exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions illustrating the Armed Forces 
Day theme of ‘Power For Peace.” 

The Marine unit, primarily con- 
cerned with communication and pro- 
vision of air and naval gunfire support 
for the Marine division in combat, 
Showed the visitors the latest in the 
electronic communications field, with 
various radio teams set up around the 
Training Center grounds. All teams 


were in contact with each other and 
with simulated aircraft and naval ves- 
sels. A special demonstration of an 
attack on a fortified position by a Ma- 
rine rifle squad, using blank ammuni- 
tion and simulated explosives, capped 
the open house program. 


IstCommSptBn 
N&MCRTC 
Fort Schuyler, N.Y. 


oth Supply Company 


The 5th Supply Company, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., staged a spectacular display 
of firepower and combat techniques in 
observance of Armed Forces Week. 

An overflow crowd of 3000 civilian 
and military personnel occupied all 
available vantage points as_ they 
watched the Marine Reservists make 
an amphibious assault on a beach near 
the Reserve Training Center. Landing 
from Huntington Harbor in DUKWs, 
the Marines stormed ashore against the 
fire of “enemy” machine guns from 
mock pill boxes. Through the noise and 
smoke of mortar and land mine ex- 
plosions, the combat teams advanced 
under supporting fire toward “enemy” 
positions. 

A well-aimed 3.5 rocket round scored 
a direct hit on the first pill box en- 
countered, eliciting a loud roar of ap- 
proval from the spectators. 

Upon reaching the “enemy” lines, a 
flame thrower engulfed the remaining 
pill box and the formidable barbed wire 
entanglements were breached by bang- 
alore torpedoes, enabling the assault 
troops to hurdle their last obstacle and 
destroy the objective. 

Culminating the combat demonstra- 
tion, a mock atomic bomb was deton- 
ated, sending a mushroom cloud tower- 
ing into the sky. 

1&1 Staff 
5thSupCo 


Huntington, L. I., N.Y. 
END 





Official US MC Photo 
Volunteers from the 2d 155-mm. Gun Bn. in Los Angeles turned to 
on the exterior of a local home during a "Paint-Up-Fix Up" campaign 





KANEOHE BAY 


[continued from page 31] 


Kaneohe—bus transportation provided 
by the Station. A new elementary 
school building has been approved and 
will be ready for September 1960, 
classes. 

In addition to school transportation, 
rides are furnished on a regular basis 
to Marines and their dependents to 
Tripler Army Hospital. There is no 
hospital on-station. Tripler is located 
near Pearl Harbor, about 25 miles from 
Kaneohe Bay. 

Bus transportation is also furnished 
nightly for runs to and from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for those Marines en- 
rolled in various night courses. Many 
are taking advantage of this excellent 
educational opportunity. 

“Our 48 drivers here average about 
112,000 miles each month,” AGySgt 
Jim C. Feldhaus, truck master said. 
Added AGySgt Leslie E. Ross, NCOIC 
of the Motor Transport Section, “A 
monthly safe driving award keeps our 
drivers on their toes. Each month, a 
driver is given 100 points and for each 
discrepancy found, a point or two is 
taken away. The drivers are observed 
during all phases of duty—attitude in 


inspections, general appearance, condi- 
tion of the vehicle, etc.” 

The Marine selected at the end of 
each month is given a cigarette lighter 
and receives a plaque which reads: 
“World’s Greatest Driver.” This is a 
perpetual trophy and is awarded each 
month. 

Wives of station-based Marines 
whose families include pre-school age 
children are grateful for the Nursery 
School. Organized games, easel paint- 
ing, clay work, crayon drawing and 
other art mediums are offered to the 
children under the supervision of the 
manager-director, Mrs. Frances Hoff- 
man. ‘Children are divided according 
to age,’ she said. ‘Several working 
mothers leave their children here as 
early as 0700.” 

The Nursery is a non-profit organi- 
zation. A charge of 35 cents an hour 
is asked for a single child. Weekly and 
monthly rates are available for working 
mothers. The all-day plan includes 
lunch and a supervised afternoon nap. 

Cornering everyone we could for 
helpful tips to those Marines under 
orders to Hawaii or those asking for 
assignment here, we came up with a 
few solid ideas. First, they say, leave 
the woolens on the Mainland. You'll 
never need them here. Allow one 
blanket for each individual in the 
family. A small electric heater will be 
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"You're right, they do strike anywhere!" 
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helpful in the Winter following the 
small tots’ bath. Allow room for a 
sports jacket or suit (a tie is necessary) 
while traveling MSTS or Matson Line 
to Hawaii. Civilian clothes are allowed 
aboard ship, and everyone is expected 
to dress up for the evening meal. Don’t 
concern yourself or your family about 
arrival problems. You will be met in 
Pearl Harbor by a member of your 
new organization. He will have trans- 
portation to a hotel where he made 
reservations in advance. Expect about 
two weeks for your automobile to 
arrive. You'll have little trouble ar- 
ranging transportation, no matter on 
which side of the island you decide to 
stay. 

Following the arrival of your auto- 
mobile, it must be registered immedi- 
ately with the Provost Marshal’s office. 
You must show the registration certi- 
ficate, valid license plates, a safety 
sticker (plus safety sticker receipt) in- 
surance proof of 5-10-5 liability in- 
surance and driver’s license. A Hawaiian 
license is mandatory after 90 days. 

#A safety sticker costs $2.00. Vehicles 
over 10 years old must be inspected 
once every six months. Hawaiian tags 
are a bit cheaper than California plates. 
The weight of the car is the cost factor, 
not the age. 

As a tip for immediate housing 
(temporary) a guest house is located 
on-station next to the commissary. 
Mail reservations are accepted. Write 
to ASSgt Zigmund Balogh, NCOIC of 
Guest House, MCAS, Kaneohe Bay, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. This 
104 apartment unit offers steward serv- 
ice, has washing and drying facilities, 
plus a TV room. All units are equipped 
for light housekeeping with an electric 
plate, refrigerator, blankets, towels and 
linen. The charge ranges from $2.25 a 
day for a single to $3.25 for a couple. 
Add 50 cents for each child over two 
years of age. 

Also, just outside the main gate is 
Pali Palms Hotel. It’s possibly the 
Marines’ best known establishment on 
Oahu. Weekly rents run from $42 to 
$90. Rooms are of the light housekeep- 
ing variety. A swimming pool, dinning 
room, pub and bus service into camp 
are available. 

Hawaii offers palms, sunshine and a 
duty station within a Hawaiian flavor, 
ukuleles and hulas included. From the 
moment you set foot on Hawaiian 
shores, you feel the magical spell of the 
islands. You smell it in the heady 
scent of flower leis—hear it in the songs 
of the island. It is a place that is truly 
different from any other, lavish in 
physical beauty and pervaded by a 
subtle sense of friendliness and warmth 
called, by Mark Twain, “The loveliest 
fleet of islands that lies anchored in 
any ocean.” END 
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HAWAII BOUND 


[continued from page 21] 


and dinner at 1630. All sittings were 
announced over the PA system and 
were listed in the Plan of the Day. 
Also, in keeping with the tradition of 
the sea, the ship’s bell was struck at 
half-hour intervals to announce the 
time. 

Efficient and courteous room stewards 
relieved all cabin class passengers of 
most housekeeping chores. Every morn- 
ing, they cleaned the cabins and made 
up the bunks. Coffee was served before 
breakfast, at mid-morning, in the after- 
noon, and again each evening at 2115 
with a buffet-snack. 

Among the many questions a soon- 
to-travel Marine and his family might 
have on their minds is the problem of 
what to wear aboard ship. Military 
personnel must wear the uniform of the 
day during embarkation and debarka- 
tion. Civilian clothes are allowed dur- 
ing the trip; a coat, tie and long-sleeved 
shirt are essential for the dinner meal. 

Wearing apparel for the ladies is 
largely a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. Pedal pushers are appropriate, 
except for the evening meal. Shorts, 
sun suits and swim suits are encour- 
aged only on the sun deck. Formal 
evening dress is not required and high 
heels should be avoided. 

“If you travel to San Francisco in 
the Spring, Winter or Fall,’”’ ASSgt Jack 
Hughes said, “you and the family will 
need a few warm clothes to withstand 
the chilly air.”” All MSTS vessels have 
do-it-yourself pressing facilities. 

As a further guide to what can be 
expected in Hawaii, the following might 
be helpful: 

CLOTHING—Only Summer clothing 
necessary. Bring raincoats. Clothing 
can be purchased locally, but is expen- 
sive. Laundry and dry cleaning facili- 
ties available. 

QUARTERS AND HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS—Government quarters con- 
sisting of houses, apartments and 
Quonset huts are limited. Housing 
problems in Hawaiian Islands acute. 
Hotels crowded and expensive. Pri- 
vately owned rentals in great demand, 
are very expensive. Furniture can be 
._purchased locally. 
| AUTOMOBILES — Recommended. 
Repair and spare parts available. 

FOOD—AIll kinds. Prices higher than 
in the United States. 

MEDICAL CARE—Adequate for de- 
pendents. 

EDUCATION—AIll kinds available. 
- Schools .campare -favorably. with those 
in United ‘States. :- ' 

RELIGION—All Faiths. 


BANKING—Available. US. 
rency used. 

RECREATION—AII kinds. 

The medical staff and hospital on an 
MSTS transport are sufficient to pro- 
vide routine out-patient care and to 
handle any emergency that may arise. 
Morning and afternoon sick calls are 
scheduled. Emergencies are handled at 
any time during the day or night. Sea- 
sickness is not considered an emer- 
gency. The doctor will prescribe food 
and a brisk walk around the deck in 
the fresh air. Dramamine is available 
at the sick bay at all times. 

Mothers traveling with infants were 
afforded special care. Cribs were pro- 
vided in cabins. Talcum, baby. oil, 
safety pins, etc., are usually available 
in the ship’s PX. Standard baby foods 
and canned milks are stocked in the 
ship’s mess, along with utensils for 
preparation. Many mothers carried a 
large supply of disposable diapers and 
a folding stroller. These items were 
allowed in excess of the regular cabin 
baggage allowance. 


cur- 





Two days out of port, passengers par- 


ticipated in Fire and Abandon Ship 
drills. Instructions for donning life- 
jackets and location of required boat 
stations were found on a place card in 
each cabin. During the drill, a life 
packet and head covering was required 
for all passengers. 

A chaplain is assigned to each pas- 
senger ship. He is responsible for the 
spiritual and moral welfare of all on 
board. He conducts divine services for 
those of his own faith and provides the 
opportunity for persons of other faiths 
to have services at appropriate times. 
In the absence of a Catholic chaplain, a 
Sunday Rosary Service may be con- 
ducted. Services of all denominations 
may also be conducted if requested by 
passengers and provided a qualified 
person is aboard to conduct the service. 

Entertainment aboard ship consists 
largely of movies, card tournaments, 
tours, shuffleboard, dancing and bingo. 
Occasionally a slide-picture exhibition, 
quiz show and community sing are 
scheduled. Bridge, pinochle, cribbage 
and chess tournaments are scheduled 
each trip to determine the champions. 


.~.Individuats can.see movies .every .eve- 
ning if they wish. A ship’s newspaper. 
is published daily. This paper con-_ 


tains all the latest national and inter- 
national news, sports briefs, informa- 
tion about the ship and its activities. 
The lounge is the meeting place for 
all passengers. Here, they can sit back 
in comfortable chairs and read, talk, or 
listen to piped-in music. Early in the 
voyage, the chaplain, Navy Lieutenant 
Ralph Morgan, requested the passengers 
to assist as librarians, Sunday School 
teachers, organists, vocalists, playroom 
attendants, baby sitters, etc. Many 
volunteered. Chaplain Morgan is a 


- young man, who seems to move in all 


directions at once. Undoubtedly, he is 
one of the busiest officers aboard. Day 
or night, he can be found in the middie 
of a group activity, in church, Sunday 
School, bible class, arranging for the 
next day’s recreation programs or help- 
ing some individual over a “personal 
hurdle.” 

The ship’s exchange is the passengers’ 
“general store’ during the voyage. 
Every effort is made to stock all the 
merchandise that experience has proved 
to be in greatest demand. Usually about 
400 items are carried in the store. The 
selling price is kept at a minimum and 
all profits go into a Welfare and Recre- 
ation Fund for the benefit of everyone 
assigned to or traveling on the vessel. 
This fund provides for movies, bingo 
prizes and other Special Services’ ac- 
tivities. Items included are: Cigarettes 
and tobacco products, candy, clothing 
and accessories, watches, costume jew- 
elry, photographic equipment and sup- 


plies, stationery, toiletries, luggage, 
radios, toys, children’s books, dispos- 
able diapers, stamps and voyage 
souvenirs. 


Passengers must pay a _ subsistence 
chargé which amounts to about $1.45 a 
day for persons six years of age or 
older, and about $.70 per day for those 
under six. This charge fluctuates, but 
is a basis for a close estimate. Sub- 
sistence is collected for the entire voy- 
age soon after boarding the ship. 

Understandably, personal checks can- 
not be cashed, but you can be accom- 
modated in the cashing of any of the 
following: U.S. Treasury checks and 
other official checks drawn by U.S. Dis- 
bursing Agent, original U.S. Postal 
Money Orders prior to 60 days from 
date of issue, American Express Com- 
pany Money Orders, Travelers Checks 
and American Red Cross Checks. The 
purser will exchange U.S. currency for 
Military Payment Certificates (MPC) 
when necessary, but no foreign monies 
can be obtained aboard an MSTS 
vessel. 

Limited laundry facilities are avail- 
able to cabin passengers. Those with 
infants and children have priority over 


. all .others. .In. the laundry, there are 


automatic washing machines, ironing 
boards and electric hand irons. In addi- 
_ — samme ae TURN PAGE- 
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HAWAII BOUND (cont.) 


tion, a cabin passenger laundry is in 
operation. From 0730 to 1100 and 1300 
to 1600, laundry may be deposited. 
Soap must be provided by the pas- 
senger. 

Pets aboard ship very often create 
serious problems. Individuals are re- 
sponsible for their proper crating, feed- 
ing, care and conduct when they are 
being exercised. All dogs must be 
muzzled when they are removed from 
their crates. 

Despite the pleasure which most pets 
afford their owners, the expense, incon- 
venience and restriction involved in 
their transportation and entry into cer- 
tain overseas ports should be carefully 
weighed before deciding to take them 
aboard ship. In the Hawaiian Islands, 
pets must be quarantined for several 
months after their arrival, and at the 
owner’s expense. At this writing the 
quarantine was for 90 days. It fluctuates 
up to 120 days at times. Charges run 
from 50 cents a day for cats, to $l a 





day for dogs. 


Some MSTS ships, like the Gaffey, 
have installed pet cages. A charge of 
$7.50 is made for the use of such 
cages. The owner must provide suitable 
utensils for feeding and watering the 
animal. 

Each voyage has at least one “ship- 
wreck dance” on the schedule, as well 
as a “Queen of the Voyage’ contest. 
Votes are in the form of money, a 
penny a vote, with the contributions 
going to Navy Relief or another desig- 
nated charity. The contestant whose 
votes tally the largest sum, is the win- 
ner. She is crowned at the ship’s coro- 
nation ball is given gifts, a tour of the 
bridge, lunch with the Military De- 
partment officers and any request she 
may make within the ship’s regulations 
will be granted. 

The Gaffey sighted her first landfall 
in the early morning hours of April 28. 
First to appear were Diamond Head 
and Koko Head. Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor were ablaze with lights. 

Rounding into Mamalo Bay, the 
Gaffey entered the harbor past Hickam 
Air Force Base, Waipio Peninsula, 


Ford Island and the sunken USS 
Arizona. The cloud-covered Koolau 
Mountain Range towered in the dis 
tance. For those traveling to MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay, that high range of moun 
tains had to be crossed. 

At 0800, the ship docked. Alongside 
were hundreds of welcomers. A Navy 
band played and hula girls danced. All 
Marines were met by members of thei 
new unit. These ‘greeters’ were but a 
few of the far-reaching welcoming com- 
mittees fielded by each Marine Corps 
command each month. The lei-bearing 
passenger had little to do but wait for 
baggage to be unloaded, climb aboard 
a vehicle and travel to a nearby hotel 
where reservations had been made in 
advance. 

Peering back to the Gaffey through a 
flower-obstructed view, one couldn’t 
help but recall a voyage at its very best 
on the high seas. Many friends were 
still on board, heading further West. 
You hoped that paths would cross 
again to recall those restful days cross- 
ing the blue Pacific on the Gaffey an 
amazingly comfortable and _ friendly 
ship. END 





BOXING BOSS 


[continued from page 63] 


he recollects, ‘between 15 and 20 mem- 
bers. We called ourselves the ‘Metalic 
Brigade’ for the silver in our hair, the 
gold in our teeth and the lead in our 
posteriors.” 

Overseas for 20 months, the general 
came back to the States in September, 
1945, and, five years to the day follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor returned to his 
civilian law practice. 

When hostilities broke out in Korea 
in 1950, his request to be recalled to 
active duty was granted. At the age 
of 55, he earned the Korean Service and 
U. N. Service Medals as a front line 
observer. 

His paramount qualification for the 
job of Boxing Czar is, of course, his 


legal background. Almost daily, he 
must act as referee in what seems like 
a never-ending “tag team” wrestling 
match among the representatives of the 
boxers, wrestlers, managers and pro- 
moters. He has direct supervision over 
all professional boxing and wrestling 
within his state and, to a slightly lesser 
degree, over amateur boxing. 

“Because of their magnitude,” he 
points out, “boxing and wrestling, like 
all major sports, are now industries. 
Continually growing, they will continue 
to have growing pains.” As an example 
of boxing’s growth, in New York State 
alone, several hundred men are em- 
ployed as referees, judges and inspec- 
tors. 

But he brings more than legal train- 
ing and experience to the job. A friend- 
ly man of unexpected candor, his agile 
mind darts from one topic to another 
with bewildering speed. Yet his power 
of concentration is phenomenal. As he 


recalls an incident from his Marine 
Corps career, he tells, in logical pattern, 
what prompted it, what happened, and 
something about the people involved. 

He recalls Belleau Wood almost as 
vividly as if it had happened yesterday, 
rather than 41 years ago. Through all 
his conversion is threaded a fine sense 
of humor that mirrors his obviously 
optimistic outlook. 

As he talked, he carefully removed 
a shaving brush from his desk drawer 
and studied it reflectively. The brush 
had been issued to Pvt Krulewitch in 
1917. 

He still maintains close contact with 
his many friends throughout the Corps. 
“My mother, father and my wife 
naturally influenced my life the most,” 
he explained. ‘‘But, excepting them, the 
Marine Corps has done more for me 
than any agency in my life. In my 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by AMSgt Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD - is- Leatherneck's _inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















Commanding Officers 
To Present Shooting Awards 


Marines earning small arms qualification badges 
and bars will receive them personally from their 
commanding officers under the terms of a new 
policy established recently by the Commandant, 
Headquarters Marine Corps. 

The new presentation procedure is spelled out 
in Marine Corps Order 3591.10 of May 28, 1959. 
When practicable, the order says, awards will be 
presented at the range immediately after conclusion 
of record firing. The new policy applies to both 
initial qualification and annual _re-qualification 
firing. 

Purpose of the policy is to avoid delays in pre- 
sentation of marksmanship awards, and to add the 
commanding officer’s personal recognition to the 
incentive which qualification badges and bars are 
intended to generate. Previously, awards were often 
transmitted to recipients informally or administra- 
tively after record day. 


Extensions of Enlistment—Effective Date 


Any extension of enlistment must be executed 
prior to or on the date of expiration of enlistment, 
otherwise it is not valid. Furthermore, no adminis- 
trative action by field commands or Headquarters 
Marine Corps can make valid an agreement to 
extend enlistment that is executed subsequent to 
the date an enlistment contract or extension 
thereof expires, since a contraet which is not in 
existence cannot be legally extended. For example, 
a three-year enlistment executed on 8 June 1956 
will expire on Sunday, 7 June 1959, and an ex- 
tension of this enlistment, in order to be valid, 
must be executed on or before 7 June 1959. 
This, of course includes completion of all items 
on the form by that date. A number of commands 
are failing to adhere to this requirement although 
paragraph 3020 PRAM and paragraph 5551 
Marine Corps Manual are quite explicit regarding 
the matter. 

Since extensions of enlistment which are not ex- 
ecuted prior to or on the date of expiration of en- 
listment are invalid, discharges must be effected, 
thereby causing needless administrative problems 
and individual injustices. 


Wearing of the Bayonet 


Chapter 4, Landing Party Manual, U. S. Navy, 
1950, preseribes that when the pack is worn and 


the bayonet is carried, the bayonet will be secured 
to the pack by attaching the hooks of the bayonet 
seabbard to the bayonet attachment and _ passing 
the bayonet scabbard through the loop. 

When worn in this manner, the M5 series Bayo- 
net, Knife, and scabbard attachments are extremely 
difficult for the individual Marine to reach. 

According to MCO 8372.2, on all occasions when 
the bayonet is to be carried, it will be worn on the 
belt. The scabbard will be affixed to eyelets of the 
belt on the left side, adjacent to the left hip. The 
bayonet will be placed in the seabbard with the 
ring to the front. 

TURN PAGE 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont) 


Battalion Rotation Schedule 
Established by The Commandant 


A planning schedule for rotation of battalions 
between the First and Third Marine Divisions has 
been published by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps for a 20-month period extending through 
1 February, 1961, Headquarters Marine Corps 
announced recently. 

The “unit transplacement program” began last 
March when the Ist Battalion, First Marines, sailed 
for Okinawa to relieve the Third Division’s Ist 
Battalion, Ninth Marines. The Ist Battalion, Ninth, 
returned to the United States in April and joined 
the First Division at Camp Pendleton. 

Although it is planned that the transplacement 
battalion program will be continued indefinitely, 
here is the rotation schedule as far as it has been 
projected: 

Unit To Be 


Deployed from Sailing Date 


IstMarDiv From CONUS Relieved 
2/1 1 Jun 1959 2/9 
1/5 15 Aug 1959 1/3 
2/5 1 Nov 1959 2/3 
3/5 15 Jan 1960 3/3 
1/7 1 Apr 1960 1/1 
2/7 15 Jun 1960 2/1 
1/9 1 Sep 1960 1/5 
2/9 15 Nov 1960 2/5 
1/3 1 Feb 1961 - 


Returning battalions listed in the schedule nor- 
mally will arrive in the State approximately one 
month after the sailing date of the deploying battal- 
ion. 

The battalion rotation program was initiated to 
provide greater personnel stability in Marine com- 
bat units. Normally, Marines will serve in the 
same infantry battalion for 30 months. Initially, 
some individuals will be assigned for 15-month 
periods. 


Requirements For Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve Medal Given In MCO 1650.9 


The Organized Marine Corps Reserve Medal will 
be awarded to all officers and men for service in the 
Marine Corps Reserve subsequent to 1 July 1925; 
provided that, within any continuous four-year 
period of service, computed from the date of as- 
signment or reassignment to the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve, or the quadrennial anniversary date 
thereof, in the case of officers, and for enlisted 
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personnel, effective from the opening of current 
service record book, they meet the following re- 
quirements: 

(1) Have attended with an organized unit of the 
Reserve, four consecutive annual field training 
periods of not less than 14 days each. 

(2) Have attended with an organized unit of the 
Reserve, 80 percent of all scheduled drills each 
year, for four consecutive years. Appropriate duty, 
and equivalent instruction or duty, may be credited 
in lieu of drills. : 

(3) Have in the case of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the grade of E-5 or above, re- 
ceived no fitness report with an average marking 
of below “Above Average’’; or in the case of Ma- 
rines in pay grade E-4 or below, obtained a com- 
bined average of conduct and proficiency marking 
of 4.0 or above during the award period. Com- 
manding officers can withhold this award when it 
is evident that the individual is not deserving of this 
reward, due to repeated record of indebtedness and 
other acts which are not in keeping with the high 
moral standards required of all Marines. 

(4) A bronze star, to be worn on the ribbon of 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve Medal, will be 
issued for each subsequent qualification earned, in 
accordance with the above requirements, except 
that in the case of enlisted men of the grade of 
E-4. or below, they must have been awarded a com- 
bined average of conduct and proficiency marking 
of 4.5 or above for the subsequent four-year 
periods. 

(5) Members of the Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve, when called to active duty in time of war 
or national emergency, may be credited while on 
active duty with the annual field training and re- 
quired drill attendance, when they have served not 
less than one month on active duty during each 
qualification year. Such active service may be 
credited only for the purpose of qualification for 
the medal or bronze star toward which the Re- 
servist was working at the time of mobilization. 
When his four-year period is completed, active duty 
subsequently performed may not be credited to- 
ward the issuance of a medal or star. If the period 
of active duty is of such duration that the Reservist 
is ordered to inactive duty prior to completion of 
his four-year period, the time spent on active duty 
may be credited toward the award of a medal or 
star, but credit for active duty will not be allowed 
for any four-year period which began with the Re- 
servist on active duty. Once a medal or star is 
earned after mobilization, the Reservist must return 
to drill and training status before a new qualifica- 
tion period begins. 

(6) When an officer or enlisted man of the 
Organized Marine Corps Reserve is unable to at- 
tend drill due to his absence from the place of 
drill, for causes beyond his control, exclusive of 
sickness, he should request a leave of absence for 
such period, in order that this absence from the 
regular drill period will not count against his 
record of attendance for eligibility for the Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve Medal. END 
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HAWAII REVISITED 


[continued from page 41] 


outrigger parents. 

Diamond Head, of course, has not 
changed a bit. It crouches like a lion 
on its headland, watching the ships that 
come and go. Now it sees mostly 
brightly lighted liners and black and 
white freighters. Gone are the long 
convoys of gray ships slipping silently 
out of the harbor, locked and loaded 
for other islands and atolls farther 
south and west. Occasionally a gray 
Navy ship, a flattop or a DD will ap- 
pear over the horizon. But not the 
troopers it once saw and no battle- 
wagons at all. 

At night Waikiki is ablaze with light 
and color and movement, and behind 
it, stretching up St. Louis Heights and 
Makiki Heights and Manoa, the lights 
of an expanding city twinkle like dia- 
monds as a backdrop. It is pleasant 
then to contemplate Honolulu 15 years 
later. It’s nice to hear the laughter 
and soft Hawaiian music instead of 
the churn of tanks and amtracks and 
the whine of “C Search’ coming in for 
chow. 

















It is suddenly apparent that there is 
one thing in Honolulu that touches a 
memory somehow and then you rec- 
ognize what it is. It is that shocking 
pink jeep with the striped and fringed 


The sight of a white-walled, surrey-topped, pink jeep in Honolulu's 
wartime traffic would have stunned a veteran 


. . « today its nostalgic 


surrey top you saw today. It is availa- 
ble for rent to tourists. It is the only 
jeep you have seen in days. Then you 
know it is 15 years later and you are 
glad. ... END 


Semper Fi 
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BELLYACHER 


[continued from page 51] 


were innoculated for rabies before the 
ruse was discovered.” 

“Don’t listen to him,” I pleaded. 

But two more men were sucking on 
their canteens and shivering like half- 
drowned puppies. 

So, I’m only human. I’m not copping 
a plea and it still hurts to tell this 
next part, but I’m only human. As I 
paced disgustedly up and down, I got 
to thinking of the cook. He was a 
smallish character who was more sensi- 
tive then the ordinary stew-burner, who 
grows callouses on his soul over the 
constant taunts of the troops. 

Sgt Jerry Gregg had been third salad 
mixer at the Waldorf in New York and 
when you have diced radishes for kings 
and dukes, it isn’t easy to listen to 
the complaints of a bunch of guys who 
might guess Shish-kabob on a sword 
to be a Greek who met with an un- 
fortunate accident. More than once I 
had observed Sgt Gregg brooding 
silently in the corner of his galley as 
the chowline made with the time- 
honored remarks. “Look, the belly- 
robber has found a new way to toughen 
leather.” Or, “I’ve found by putting 
ketchup in the coffee, you can close 
your eyes and it almost tastes like 
fea ane 

I felt the first cramp. 

The whole thing became clear. Sgt 
Gregg had stood it for as long as pos- 
sible and had, indeed, finally flipped. 

I felt the second, and more severe 
cramp. 

I breathed fearfully into the palm of 
my hand and it had to be more then 
imagination; the unmistakable scent of 
burnt almonds. I'd read enough crime 


stories to know that the smell of burnt 
almonds means one thing to a detective. 
Arsenic poisoning. 

I dropped to my knees, face con- 
torted. 

“One of you guys,’ PFC Bariscillo 
said sympathetically, “take the Sarge’s 
pack off and loosen his belt.” 

ee te 

They trucked all of us back to camp 
and the base hospital. We were too 
sick to protest the poking, prodding 
and aah-ing we were submitted to, but 
as the doctors and corpsmen grew 
obviously more puzzled, we obviously 
grew better. When we overheard a 
corpsman remark sarcastically, ‘There 
isn’t a thing wrong with these gold- 
brickers,” recuperation was even more 
remarkable. 

Soon we were alone in the ward, 
sitting up and looking sheepish. 

‘“‘Where’s Bariscillo?” I asked finally. 

“They put him in a private room.” 

“It figures. With any luck they’ll 
remove his brain. If they can find it.” 

A tall, grim-looking medical officer 
entered and glared at us. “All right, 
you men, exactly what happened out 
there?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with us, sir?” 
I asked, just to be sure. 

“Nothing a little disciplinary action 
won't cure. This is obviously the 
greatest hoax since the Cardiff giant. 
And I want an explanation before your 
commanding officer gets his licks in.” 

“Sir,” I said, “it all started when one 
of the men became ill and had to be 
carried. Then Col Mobray came along 
and he was sick too and he told us 
tO-5 oe 
“Before you go on, Sergeant,” the 
doctor said quietly, “you had better un- 
derstand that Col Mobray is a sick 
man. He collapsed shortly after leaving 
you and is at present confined to bed 
with a combination of recurring 
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malaria and acute, severe indigestion.’ 

“TI don’t doubt the colonel is very ill 
sir,’ I said sincerely. But then my 
mouth closed and I couldn’t put th: 
finger on PFC Bariscillo. He, as I’ve 
said, was a buddy and I would take 
my grievance out on his hide, but not 
his service record. 

Pvt Kirms, however, who had carried 
the litter longest, spoke from the depths 
of a bitter soul. “Sir,” he spoke up 
loudly. “PFC Bariscillo convinced us 
we was all poisoned. -He started the 
whole business with his stories about 
crazy cooks, motor oil and soap in the 
stew.” 

“Beneath your babbling, Private,” 
the doctor said clamly, “I detect an 
accusation. You are telling me PFC 
Bariscillo, through some strange power 
of mass hypnosis, managed to put two 
dozen healthy men flat on their backs, 
and disrupt the training exercise of an 
entire regiment? That is what you are 
saying?” 

“Yessir. Absolutely, sir.” 

It did sound ridiculous and when I 
thought of my burnt almond breath I 
resisted a strong urge to crawl under 
the sheets and hide my face. 

“For your information, you’ll have to 
do a lot better than that,’ the doctor 
said. Because ten minutes ago I left 
PFC Bariscillo on the operating table, 
where I had just removed a dangerously 
infected appendix.” 

“Appendicitis?” I asked dazedly. 

“Exactly. And you all might learn a 
lesson from PFC _ Bariscillo. His 
thoughts, just before going under the 
anesthesia were with you men. He said 
to me, ‘Please look to the boys—I think 
they need you more than I do.” 

The silence was more outrage than 
admiration. But clearly, we were up a 
creek without a paddle, boat or bathing 
suit. 

The doctor paused at the door and 
stood for a moment, deep in thought. 
He rubbed his chin, though some more 
and when he turned back to us there 
might have been a trace of a grin at the 


corner of his mouth. “Hold on a 
minute. PFC George Bariscillo .... 
Camp Lejeune dispensary .... A long 
time ago...” 


“Yessir,” I said encouragingly, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Don’t tell me you were the—” 

The doctor nodded slowly. “It’s pos- 
sible, entirely possible. If it’s the same 
man.” He looked at us with the grin 
growing. “I think,” he said, “I shall 
probably have to go to bat for you 
men. Get dressed and get out of here.” 

When he'd left, Lowenstein 
curiously, “what happened to him?” 
happily, pulling on a 
sock. “Looked to me,” I said, “like he 
just remembered an old patient. Hurry 


said 


I shrugged 


up, you guys, we'll miss chow... 


END 
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Gyrene Gyngles 


Night and Luke, the Gook 


We were living in the trenches 
In the Spring of ’52 

And fighting in the paddies 
And along the ridgelines, too. 


Daylight seldom brought us much 
That you could call a fight, 
Some mortar and artillery fire 
But we did our work at night. 


The bushes crawled and stalked you 
While your eyes strained fever-hot, 
And some of them was bushes 
And some of them was not. 


For snoopin’ to your trenchline, 
Old Luke, he liked the dark 

So we worked on our night vision 
And joined him for a lark. 


If you fancy you’re a Bon Vivant 
When strolling in the park, 

Just wait ’til you’ve met Lukey 

In the paddies after dark. 


He’s quiet and most hard to find 
And also hard to pin; 

But if there’s a smell of garlic, 
You'll know where he has been. 


So, we sat out by the paddies 
And patrolled along the wood, 
And whene’er we could find him, 
We mostly whipped him good. 


But don’t you think that Luke is dumb, 
Or that he couldn’t fight; 

He taught some deadly lessons 

*Til we learned to fight at night. 


Then even when we thought we’d learned 
And made some modest gains, 

Old Luke would just out-sit us 

And whomp us for our pains. 


“All quiet on the UN Front,” 
“Patrol action was light,” 

Read headlines written by a man 
Who never fought at night. 


A little fight’s a big one 

If it happens where you are; 
And if it’s night time also, 
A little fight’s a war. 


Yes, we lived in the trenches 

And we mostly fought at night; 

And one thing that we surely learned— 
No night time fight is “light.” 


Exciting it most always is, 

Or furious, or hot, 

Or sometimes purely thrilling; 
But “light” it just is not. 


So, if you’d romp with Lukey, 
And who knows when you might, 
Learn to work in darkness 
And stand by to fight at night. 
Capt C. G. Dunnagan 


The Boot 


I’ve been to lots of places; 

I've seen most everything; 
Walked posts on stateside bases 
And heard ships’ watch-bells ring. 


I’ve watched the breakers pounding in 
At Cardiff-by-the-sea, 

And climbed the hills at Tent Camp Two 
—You know, near Onofre. 


I’ve been to Tiajuana 
And Acapulco, too, 
And Panama, and Cuba, 


To mention just a few. 


Norfolk, Little Creek, Lejeune, 
And P.I. are the same, 
Except locale and climate, 
Circumference and name. 


I’ve boon-docked at Tent City, 
Had shore leave at Wahoo; 

I’ve stood reviews and “quarters,” 
And hit a beach or two. 


In these, my twelve years in the Corps, 
The things I’ve done and seen! 
It’s possible—with one more hitch— 
1 might be called ‘‘Marine.” 
ASSgt Ralph W. Deaver 


A Wife’s Lament 


The house is clean, the floor shines bright, 

When my Marine comes home at night. 

The children know better than to make one 
scuff, 

They know how I’ve worked, they know 
well enough. 

But what happens when Daddy comes thru 
the door? 

Big black scuff marks on my clean floor. 

Those dirty old boondockers have done it 
again. 

I clean up the scuff marks patiently, all of 
them. 

Then look around and all over the floor, 

There’s another, another, many, many 
more. 


You teach my Marine precision and how to 
drill, 
His time with orderliness and cleanliness 
you fill, 
He learns all your lessons with casual ease, 
But I beg, I implore you, Please, oh Please, 
Along with the other varied lessons you 
teach, 
And honestly, gentlemen, I don’t mean to 
preach, 
I love my Marine and I love the Corps, 
But can’t you just once, teach him one 
thing more, 
TO KEEP HIS DIRTY OLD BOON- 
DOCKERS OFF MY CLEAN FLOOR. 
Mrs. D. P. Bigler 
END 
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BLOW THE MEN DOWN A 
Yankee Seaman’s Adventures 
Under Sail, by Warren F. 
Kuehl, based on the writings 
of James H. Williams. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, N.Y. 

Price $4.50 


A weathered manuscript, discovered 
among old papers, provided the foun- 
dation for this book. James H. Wil- 
liams’ recollections of his adventures 
before the mast in sailing-ship days 
bring back to life this grueling era on 
the high seas. 

A practical man who survived count- 
less storms and two major shipwrecks, 
Williams sought out the ships of masts 
and spars in an age in which the 
merchant marine was making its 
transition from sail to steam. 
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Here are episodes of hardship and 
the brutality of bucko captains and 
mates that belied the beauty of queenly 
ships. The magnificent accounts of the 
sailing ships and the stalwart men who 
manned them along with their heroic 
deeds makes excellent reading. 

Though he called himself a common 
sailor, James H. Williams (1864-1927) 
was a most uncommon man. Despite 
his limited formal education, he wrote 
with a verve and color that many pro- 
fessional writers could envy. The fol- 
lowing extract is an example: 

“Then it was that I suddenly felt 
an ominous slacking of the footrope 
and became conscious of a vacant place 
beside me on the yardarm. By the 
light of the next flash of lightning, I 
glimpsed a human _ shape _ hurtling 
through midair fifty yards from the 
ship, and by the next flash I saw the 
climbing crest of an onrushing sea 
break mercifully over an upturned face 
and a fugitive cap careen wildly away 
to leeward. Then I knew that old 
Barney Dent had saved his funeral ex- 
penses. He had gone to eternity for 
the want of a becket!” 

Warren F. Kuehl, Associate Profes- 
sor of History at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, discovered James H. Williams’ 
manuscript among the papers of the 
late Hamilton Holt, President of Rol- 
lins College and former editor of The 
Independent magazine. The book is 
based on the manuscript and the same 
recollections as published separately 
many years ago in The Independent 
and other magazines. 

B. M. Rosoff 


THE PANTHER’S FEAST 
by Robert Asprey, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City. 

Price $5.00 


So apt are we to be forgetful of the 
supreme importance of national defense 
and its relation to national security, 
that seldom, if ever, are we aware what 
is being done to insure our safekeeping. 
Especially during periods of a “cold 
war,” we are either too complacent or 
too lax in our matters of caring. 

Robert Asprey’s book was probably 
not written in an attempt to play up 
the importance of security, but after 


reading his interpretive biography of an 
Austro-Hungarian General Staff Officer, 
and this officer’s betrayal of his. coun- 
try, a person can not help but turn 
his mind to the ruinous situation that 
might exist if one of our intelligence 
men were suddenly exposed as a traitor. 

Colonel Alfred Redl, born into pov- 
erty and nothingness, raised himself 
from the peasant classes, studied and 
battled his way through the top flight 
service academies, bent his will to that 
of the military, drove himself beyond 
human endurance in the pursuit of 
almost unattainable goals, revamped an 
entire military intelligence system, be- 
came accepted and desired by all mili- 
tary and civil circles, only to sell him- 
self and his country down the drain. 

What could possibly be the answer 
for such a heinous crime? Why was 
all his honor and hard work sacrified 
for this certain and cruel ending? 

Here is a most remarkable study of 
a man’s life by an author who spent 
more than seven years in the unveiling 
of hidden, distorted facts, the recon- 
struction of destroyed documents and 
the piecing together of chronological 
events in order to tell a factual, un- 
biased account of the disintegration of 
a man, his country and a way of life. 

“The indirect result of Redl’s treach- 
ery was decisive. It was a moral result 
and it brought to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire—to the monachy and the mili- 
tary, the bureaucracy and citizenry—an 
almost helpless sense of fear. Never 
again was the citizen going to trust the 
army, never again was he going to feel 
really secure in his own land.” 

The Jekyll and Hyde story of Redl’s 
career will certainly fascinate everyone, 
and it will strike close to home to all 
military personnel. 

Mr. Asprey, a Marine captain and an 
intelligence officer on the staff of the 
commanding general, Fleet Marine 
Force, Atlantic, during the Korean 
Conflict, not only has given us a fine 
historical account of pre-WWI days, 
but he has given us a story woven with 
the spice and excitement more usually 
associated with a “thriller-mystery”’. 
He has played the role of a first class 
detective—reconstructing facts of the 
crime to make known the motivation. 

John Morehead 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.75 


2. 1958 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1958 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. "—AND A FEW MARINES"—wWritten 
and illustrated by Col. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 
Discount Price $5.00 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 
6. BAND OF BROTHERS by _ Ernest 
Frankel. Acclaimed by reviewers as one 
of the best books about Marine action in 
Korea. 


stories 


Discount Price $4.00 
7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 


the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 
8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 


9. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP. By Col. 
Gregory “Pappy” Boyington. Marine 


flyer and one of the most controversial 
personalities of World War II. 


“Pappy” 


tells his own story in this tale of an un- 
predictable Marine flyer. 
Discount Price $4.00 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
sixth edition of the popular Marine ref- 
erence manual is now available. 

Price $1.50 


12. 8-MAN DRILL. Twenty-three pages 
of illustrated instruction for recently 
adopted drill at squad and platoon level. 
Included free with each Guidebook pur- 
chased in the future. Price if ordered 
separately— 

Hard Paper Cover $ .50 

Without Cover $ .40 


13. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Discount Price $3.00 


14. ONE WAS A MARINE. By Major 
Doyle A. New. Written as the author 
moved about the Corps’ various stations 
during the years from 1930 until World 
War II. 

Discount Price $3.00 


15. MOTOR MANUAL. The 36th edition 
including the new ’59 cars. Complete with 
specifications, statistics and repair pro- 
cedures. 

Discount price $7.00 


discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. Discount Price $2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 7 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 

18. Guadalcanal ........ ovens wacae 

WO. Mate oc. oye winleinredialateieren Aa 

20, (Marshalls 2. si5:< <isc:000s ose $2.95 

21. New Britain ............. $3.85 

22, GHINGWE discuss sse\atererete $4.95 
23. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines ...... sieceis eae 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


24. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


25. Volume 2: Aavanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 
26. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
27. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 








LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 
NAME (please print) .. 
ADDRESS [please print) 


CITY. 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §S...... 


17 18 ‘9 260 21 fe 693) || 62h 


Ke Re thes et, ZONE : 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 859 
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Are you smoking more now 
but enjoying it less? 


CHANGE TC 


Notice how much more satisfying each smoke becomes. The full, rich 
flavor of Camels tastes clean and fresh every time. And that easygoing The best tobacco 
mildness gives you more to enjoy. The Camel blend of costly tobaccos makes the 
gives you this real smoking satisfaction. Isn’t that what you want in best smoke 
your cigarette? Then change to Camels—the most popular smoke of all. 
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TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
j BLEND 
CIGARETTES 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Have a real cigarette — have a 





